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INTRODUCTION 



This is the first report of the second national study team of 
ESEA Title III. The study is sponsored by a Title III grant to the 
Center for Effecting Educational Change in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
which subcontracted the assignment to the University of Kentucky's 
Research Foundation. 

It is fitting that the study team began its challenging work by 
focusing upon the difficult and critical problem of evaluation. As the 
following pages unfold, the reader may gain some insight into the task 
ahead of American education in this area. Our work is really a begin- 
ning; we are pleased with having grown individually and collectively but 
we are not pleased with the state of the art/ skill of evaluation and we 
are not pleased with the small steps that we seem to have taken when 
giant strides are needed. 

The first four chapters represent my efforts to snythesize and 
interpret the perceptive and challenging work by the 19 consultants in 
Chapter V. The list of the study team follows this introduction. 
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CHAPTEH I 



FORCES PROMOTING EVALUATION 
Evaluation has become a number one concern for American 
education. It is very popular today, but one should be hesitant about 
placing it in the blossom- and- fade category of many other innovations 
and programs. Quite to the contrary, we are just at the edge of a 
surging interest in better evaluation both on part of educators and 
parents. As expressed by Ira Singer: "At long last, evaluation is 

'in'. The school man has gotten the message. Beset by a bewildering 
array of how-to-do-it monographs, guides, models and flow charts, the 
.practitioner has 'fixed' on this new star on the educationax horizon. His 
initial peek is a furtive as a fugitive's look over the shoulder for the 
pursuing law. In a sense, he too has been getting away with murder 
for years, and knows it. The book is being thrown at him.”— in fact .all, 
the books from all sides and at one time." (Singer, A- 156). 

Why the Accelerating Interest? 

There are several reasons for the current interest, and nine 
of these will be outlined in this section, but in a larger sense "this in- 
terest in evaluation, " as expressed by James Finn, "must be seen in a 
technical- political context within the entire educational enterprise. The 
age of analysis in which we live is generating an age of assessment in 
education." (Finn, A- 170), 
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1 . 



Increasing Costs of Education 



Education is becorrxing substantially more expensive at all 
levels, and an increasing number of communities are voting down tax 
increases — probably a higher percentage of vetoes than at any time in 
the past 20 years. Citizens have not adjusted comfortably to the in- 
creasing costs of education, which happens to be one of the few areas 
in which they can express their displeasure with taxes in general. They 
cannot do much against rising costs for living and pleasure but they 
can vote against school bond issues and other school tax efforts as 
general aiiti- taxation reactions. 

Some school tax defeats are due to political factors and/or 
other circumstances entirely beyond the control of school officials 
such as general tax dissatisfaction, but many defeats are due to inept 
campaigns — and a major factor in determining the outcome of many 
campaigns is the quality of evaluative evidence. In other words, do 
school officials effectively present their case, including how past tax 
increases have served to improve educcition? Since this kind of evi- 
dence can only be obtained through evaluation; the use of this process 
becomes important for continued educational improvement. 

2. Increasing Complexity of Education 

Decisions about "best" courses of educational action are be- 
coming more difficult as every dimension of living is more complicated. 
The rote lessons for learning spelling and arithmetic are being replaced 
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by learning levels, by more individually prescribed instruction, by 
flexible scheduling, and the like. 

These newer developments, however, bring greater need for ap- 
praisal as well as pose greater evaluative problems. Most good tea- 
chers and educators develop fairly reliable procedures for evaluating 
simple student learning but newer educational developments require 
considerably more sophisticated evaluation efforts. Also, procedures 
that would provide fairly reliable evaluative indexes some years ago 
are inadequate today, and they will be dangerously archaic tomorrow; 
therefore, carefully planned evaluative approaches become increasingly 
important. 

3 . Greater Number of Alternatives 
Robert Frost's dilemma over "which path" presents a vastly 

more simple choice than the many options that now are open, In most 
areas of education — such as content selection, organization revision, 
and measurement — the array of choices requires greater evaluation as 
a basis for making inb lligent decisions. This more traditional use of 
evaluation as judgment remains a vital dimension of evaluation. 

4. Accelerating Rate of Obsolescence 

t 

^ Evaluation becomes more important as the length of useful life 

of educational innovations and materials decreases. To keep current 
with rapidly moving developments in science, for example, fundamental 
revisions in instructional materials should take place about every five 




years. 
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Accelerating rates of obsolescence call for earlier and more in- 
tensive procedures for evaluation. If there is much time lapse between 
the introduction of a new program and its evaluation, the introduction of 
still newer developments may not be realized or the change may not seem 
justified unless evaluation evidence is available. In brief, we need to 
know more — sooner — about new programs, thus the need for more at- 
tention to evaluation. 

5. Massive Federal Support 

The "pursuit of excellence" has been an educational battle cry 
since shortly following the Second World War, accentuated in the latter 
fifties by salvoes fired by Admiral Rickover and the launching of Sputnik. 
Unfortunately for central city youngsters, the quest has taken place 
several miles out — in the suburbs, or perhaps in medium sized cities 
that already had good schools. 

The Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 with almost one 
billion dollars per year in Title I for the educationally disadvantaged, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (Poverty program) with about one 
billion dollars, and several other federal acts for vocational education 
focus upon lifting up the educationally disadvantaged. With massive new 
public monies in education, questions relating to cost-effectiveness and 
priorities are being asked with increasing frequency and persistence. 

6. Greater Concern About Individualized Learning 

Individualization, or adjusting instruction to the child, has 
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received mountainous verbal support over the years, but only a few 
meaningful adjustments have been made to bring practice more in 

with thco ry“~* until recently. Ind'viciualized prescribed instruction 
(ipi), continuous pupil progress (nongradednes s) , and programmed in- 
struction are three examples, and each require more sophisticated and 
frequent evaluation than is the case with less complex programs. Eval- 
uation becomes decision making as well as judgmental in these instances, 
serving to guide subsequent efforts. 

7 . Greater Use of Academic Findings From Outsid e Professional 

Education 

The concept of evaluation as feedback and guide is borrowed 
from cybernetics, and the demand for varied types of evaluation comes 
from understanding of human behavior and learning. And computer 
technology has opened vast new possibilities for evaluation. National 
assessment, for example, was not possible before the advent of com- 
puuer technology. Educational evaluation can be expected to benefit as 
advancements are made a vast array of fields, provided translators are 
"on the alert" for elements that might be transfered to education. 

3 . Greater Assistance From Outside Professi onal Education 

Aerospace "brain" trusts are turning to education to sustain 
themselves largely because of the cutback in aerospace funds, and 
certain military branches are developing their own programs to bring 
achievement test scores of draftees above the minimum for military 
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service. In addition, industry has moved into education in a major 
way, spending close to one billion dollars a year on educational hard” 
ware.-'^ And several new educational consultant firms are featuring 
evaluation. 

A number of ESEA Title I and 111 project directors have hired 
commercial firms to do their evaluation, believing that the outside 
expertise may be superior to that offered by professional educators or 
that educational evaluator s are not available. More extensive use of 
"outside" elements can be expected, and it probably will bring new 
dynamism and creativity into the evaluation area. 

9. Increased Importance of Education 

Dating back to the "ole Satan deluder" Act of 1642, the Ameri- 
can people have had a strong belief in the importance of education. 

One can find much fault in the intensity and consistency of this concern 
over the years, but the overall record must be considered quite ad- 
mirable — especially in cross-cultural perspective. 

The contemporary emphasis on educational importance can be 
traced to several factors. As mentioned earlier, the beep of Sputnik 
was a primary stimulus although considerable momentum for improve- 
ment was already evident by the Autumn of 1957. I ocus on slum condi 
tions in central cities J vast educational differences within any one 

“^JohnR. Stark, "Educational Technology: A Communications Prob- 

lem, " Phi Delta Kappan, 48:196; January 1967. 
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state, usually greater than differences between states; increasing 
educational requirements for desirable employment; and increasing 
family mobility carrying with it demands for some equivalence in edu 
cational quality throughout the nation, or at least a higher minimum 
national quality — these factors are instrumental in prompting educa- 
tors to evaluate their programs more vigorously than ever before. 
National assessment — an effort to provide some way of judging the 
quality of education on a national scale — definitely stems from these 

forces. 

With cessation of hostilities in Vietnam, education may well 
move rapidly toward replacing national defense as the number one na- 
tional expenditure. As education assumes this role, much greater at- 
tention will be directed toward assessing how well the monies are being 
spent. 

These nine factors add up to an unprecedented concern about 
evaluation — about finding out how whether we are achieving what are 
set forth as goals or targets; if not, why not; and what corrections 
should be made to move the program back "on target. " Those who 
believe the "evaluation itch" is another fad that will soon join educa- 
tional history simply misread the times. Quite to the contrary, more 
likely we are standing on the threshhold of new understandings and de 
velopments in evaluation that can have significant bearing upon the 
course of our schools. 
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CHAPTER II 



PRESENT INADEQUACIES IN EVALUATION 
Why do we have a ”sad face" about evaluation? Why has not the 
science and art of evaluation moved ahead more dynamically? This 
chapter will touch upon six reasons for the present inadequacies. 

Difficulty of Judging Education 

How can one ever be sure of evaluation where people are con- 
cerned? The only thing to fear is a presumption that we can touch all 
bases in evaluating people- — in this case pupils and youngsters. We can 
not now and probably will not be able in the foreseeable future to pre- 
dict with finality or measure with precision human behavior and atti- 
tudes. 



Some types of measurements, however, can be final and abso- 
lute. A football team either makes or misses a first down; a pianist 
plays the right or wrong note; and a word is spelled properly or im 
properly. But larger and less precise kinds- of evaluations must be 
viewed with caution. For example, the following evaluation was made 
of the admissions application of Spencer Thompson: 

Latin teacher * s report : "I have found the boy most difficult 

to teach. . . . He seems to have little or no understanding of 
the subject except in the most mechanical way. At times he 
seems almost perverse in his inability to learn. I suspect 
that he has received help from other boys in this prepared 

work. " 

Headmaster* s report: "Spencer is rather delicate owning 

to a severe pulmonary illness two years ago, but he seems to 
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have recovered satisfactorily. He is too small to be effective 
in contact sports, but he greatly enjoys riding and swimming. 
The boy is certainly no scholar and has repeated his form 
twice. He does well in English, however, and possesses an 
excellent memory. In fact he won the School prize for reciting 
poetry last year. He has also, I regret to say, a stubborn 
streak, and is sometimes rebellious in minor matters, al- 
though he usually conforms. He is at once backward and pre- 
cocious, reading books beyond his years, and yet ranking at 
the bottom of his form, . .He has, I believe, a native shrewd- 
ness and is a manly little fellow, high-spirited and well- liked, 
who unfortunately has not made the most of his opportunities 
here. I can recommend him to you on the grounds of general 
ability. " 

On the basis of this information and other data of a similar na- 
ture, Spencer Thompson was turned down by a private boy's school in 
New Hampshire. Only then did the Committee learn that Spencer 
Thompson was a pseudonym for a young schoolboy named Winston 
Spencer Churchill! 

There are few Churchills or Edisons but how can we be sure 
that a siixdlar pattern has not occurred countless times? It is good that 
we cannot relegate the human personality to a test tube, and educators 
need to be tough and uncompromising in limiting the presumptions of 
some evaluators who claim much more than they know. 

This cautionary note, however, must not be interpreted as 
enti- evaluation — it is only against claiming too much for evaluation. 

The human element in evaluation's becoming more understandable as 
various technologies and techniques of evaluation move ahead. Signi- 
ficant strides have been made recently in mass sampling procedures 



aided by the computer and in new statistical techniques, and we know 
a great deal m.ore about individualization of learning and the vast intra- 
differences within any one individual. This progress needs to be en- 
couraged and assisted in every way possible. 

Fear of Evaluation 

While significant strides have been made in evaluation, some 
major problems remain, and one is simply the fear of evaluation. 

Arthur Hitchcock writes that evaluations are beset with three psycho- 
logical fears: 

1. Educators are unaccustomed to evaluation and the thought 
is scarey. A person in education is accustomed to action 
and interaction, and he can advance boldly on this front, 
and even advertise his action plans and procedures. But 
he feels uncomfortable with evaluation. 

2. A certain defensiveness that evaluation cannot do justice 
to the project anyway. 

3. A fear that the colossus. . .will conclude from the evalua- 
tion that the project is not as good as it really is. (Hitchcock, 
A- 93) 

Fear of evaluation is largely fear of the unknown, tinged with 
healthy skepticism for the rudimentary level of many evaluative proce- 
dures. -Most public school officials are suspicious of "outsiders" who 
may be called in to evaluate. After all, local officials must live with 
the situation long after the "fireman" has caught flight 709. And the 
subtleties of a.situatiqn, which probably escape all but the most astute 
local officials, certainly remain unknown to the consultant. 
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These fears are real — as well as greatly inflated. The propor- 
tion of fear about evaluation usually is inversely proportion to know- 
ledge about it. As one becomes knowledgeable about evaluation, its 
strengths and limitations become understood and evaluation becomes 
a procedure for providing feedback and guidance as well as judgment. 

Confusing Action With Accomplishment 
In this third annual address, President Millard Fillmore cau- 
tioned against mistaking change for progress. 

A tendency does exist to confuse action with accomplishment 
or improvement, or to equate quantity with quality. If one is active 
enough, so this "logic" goes, then evaluation will somehow take care 
of itself. A PACE director who is working 10 to 12 hours a day, six 
days a week believes that "good" inevitably will evolve from such a 
dedicated effort. He also may believe that systematic procedures for 
evaluation will take valuable time and resources to learn what his staff 
already knows from experience. 

He may be completely right in this analysis, particularly if his 
staff is perceptive and highly qualified — or he may misread the situa- 
tion completely due to an honest misinterpretation of reality. But 
even, if systematic evaluation tells the director exactly what he has con- 
cluded already, the effort reinforces his conclusions. Most careful 
evaluations, however, can tell even the most astute observer some- 
thing of value that can improve the program. 
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A project team — politically speaking — may find some advan- 
tages in ’’going on faith" as compared to "going on evidence." Who can 
refute their faith and who has more experience than they? If they say 
or imply with conviction yet with openness that the project is developing 
very nicely, who can refute them? If the project team, and particularly 
the director, has the trust of his constituency, he may find "faith" is 
all that is required. 

But he should know better! Education has too long bumped along 
on hope and faith, as important as these are, without serious effort to 
systematically ask and tackle the hard questions of evaluation. PACE 
projects should be expected to show the way in exemplinariness — and 
this includes evaluation. 

Inadequate Evaluative Techniques 
Egon Cuba outlines three basic lacks: "(1) the lack of adequate 

theory, models, and designs to guide evaluative activity (as evidenced 
by the fact that even the ’expert’ consultants do a bad job), (2) the lack 
of trained personnel (as evidenced by the fact that even the most rudi- 
mentary principles of the game are consistently violated), and (3) the 
lack of appropriate data collection techniques and data processing fa- 
cilities (as evidenced by the heavy reliance on standardized tests or in- 
formal judgments). " (Cuba, A-229 And Robert Stake writes: "New 
techniques of observation and judgment need to be developed. In fact, 
we need a new technology of educational evaluation. We need new 
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I paradigms, new methods, and new findings to help the buyer beware, to 

I help the teacher capitalize on new devices, to help the developer create 

new materials, and to help all of us to understand the changing educa- 



Related to inadequate evaluative techniques is the broader prob- 
lem of defining evaluation. Educators traditionally have defined evalua- 
tion as measurement of outcome (product) or judgmental with very little 
attention being given to what Egon Guba and Dan Stuf.tlebeam have called 
for context, input, process, and product evaluation. The 1966 ASCD 
yearbook entitled Evaluation as Feedback and Guide reflects the newer 
concept of evaluation. With respect to PACE proposals, Robert Havig- 
hurst observes: "There is almost nothing to show how the project will 

be evaluated while it is in progress, so that it can be improved, errors 
corrected, and progress reports made. This is especially important 
in innovative work, where one must expect to learn from experience as 
th«r project progresses. A periodic stock-taking is desirable, using 
local staff and community committees as well as outside consultants." 
(Havighurst, A.- 77) 

Inadequate techniques and procedures for evaluation seriously 
impede progress in PACE and elsewhere, yet shortcomings relating 



to the "people problem"' are probably more serious. 



-^Robert E. Stake, "Toward a Technology for the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Programs" In Perspectives of Curri^l um Evaluatiqn. 
Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1967, p. 3. 



tional enterprise." 
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Inadequate Teacher Preparation 



Incredibly little has been done in developing evaluation specia- 
lists in our colleges of education, (The UCLA Research and Develop- 
ment Center, The Evaluation Center g.t Ohio State University, and the 
Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation at the 
University of Illinois are notable exceptions.) Until the need for evalua- 
tion specialists becomes a problem of teacher education also, significant 
progress cannot be expected. 

Several universities need to commence graduate concentrations 
for developing specialists in evaluation. An increasing number of these 
programs need to focus solely on evaluation, with general work in the 
processes of educational change. These programs should not attempt to 
develop better teachers Ox' curriculum workers or administrators. 
Graduate programs for colleges of education have shunned specializa- 
tion in evaluation and the change processes but these areas inevitably 
will be forced upon them by the nature of demand. (This position does 
not interprete specialization as a narrowness of focus to the exclusion 
of breadth. Quite to the contrary, the specialist of the future will have 
a better grasp of multidisciplinary aspects of education than the genera- 
lists today who usually does not step far beyond the offerings of his 



Shortage of Qualified Specialists 



The demand for evaluators in the future appears destined to 
far 'outstrip the supply. In this respect, the outlook is dismal indeed. 
To quote from a study by Hopkins and Clark: 

Conservative manpower projection figures for the next 
five years are staggering. Disregarding all government sup- 
port programs other than OE, all private foundations programs, 
and the inevitable stimulation of state and local activity in R 
and D which will result as an offshoot from the Federal sup- 
port programs, that is, concentrating only on predicable 
growth of the CE's R and D support, education will need a 
hard-core R and D personnel pool of 130, 000 by FY '72. In 
terms of the spread across R, D, and D, and translated into 
F. T. E. (full time employees), the demand picture will be 
roughly as follows: 





Percent 


Full-time 

empiovees 


Research 


14 


9, 200 


Development 


46 


29, 700 
25, 500 


Diffusion 


40 



D. L-. Clark and J. E. Hopkins. "Preliminary Estimates of Research, 
Development and Diffusion Personnel Required in Education. " Special 
project memorandum. Sept 1, 1966, pp. 15-16.—' 

Two consultants — ^William Alexander and Elliot Eisner — 
allude to the shortage of qualified specialists in evaluation. Eisner ob- 
serves that "given the dearth of competent people in the field of educa- 
tional evaluation this lack of attention to the assessment of different 
populations and the relationship among data secured from these 



*/ 

“ Quoted in Notes and Working Papers on Administration of Programs, 
Title III, ESEA, "Administrations of Programs, " (U. S. Government 
Printing Office), April, 1967, p. 69-70. 



populations is not surprising," (Eisner, A-58 And Alexander notes 
tnat ", , , as guidelines require greater skill and precision in evalua- 
tion, the problems of local educational groups become more acute. 
Obviously a minority of school systems have enough personnel with 
adequate training and experience in evaluation to prepare proposals 
that include comprehensive and sophisticated evaluation plans." 

( Alexande r. A- 1 0) 

With the evident shortage, what can be done about it? Several 
consultants have made recommendations for action. Those of Finn, 
Cuba, and Schramm seem particularly relevant in considerin.g posi- 
tive steps. 

Recommendation No. 1 is drawn from Cuba's paper and the 
rationale for it can be found there: 

I. THERE SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED: 

A. A NATIONAL LABORATORY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EVALUATION 

B. A NATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER FOR EVALUA- 
TION 

C. A NATIONAL GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL EVALUATION (Cuba, A.- 231) 

Cuba is saying, in essence, if the Federal government is really 
serious about evaluation, then it should facilitate establishment of in- 
stitutions that will assist on a long term basis in the critical problems 
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associated with improving evaluation. 

John Letson in his chapter recommends the conduct of ’’small 
seminars to assist local agencies, which are operating programs with 
similar objectives, in the development and refinement of their evalua- 
tive plans." (Letson, A- 128) 

Related to both the Cuba and Letson recommendations, James 
Finn recommends: 

1. Title III funds be used to set up a series of regional evalua- 
tion centers throughout the United States designed to provide 
training and assistance to local education agencies. 

2. The function of these centers be to provide advice, training 
and services and, particularly, to diffuse the general idea 
of the importance, usefulness and nature of a high-quality 
evaluation system. 

3. It be understood that the evaluation centers are only per- 

suasive and helpful in nature and that, if an educational 
agency chooses not to respond, it be allowed to without 
penalty actual or implied. 

4. These centers also engage in a certain amount of applied 
and field research with the purpose of developing viable 
and variable evaluation procedures which can embrace all 
types of evaluation needs and purposes. 

5. A back-up national board be set up to assist the centers and 
the U.S.O.E. and Congress. This board would have the 
following functions: 

a. Locate and rotate manpower between the centers. 

b. Act as the assembling agency for results which ought 
to be diffused as the communication agency between 
the centers. 

c. Engage in broad scope research and development 
studies in. . . evaluation. 
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d. Provide an information source. 

e. Relate to and diffuse information. . . (Finn, A- 200) 

Several other consultants also offered positive steps for improve- 
ment. Taken as a whole, the consultants are calling for innova- 
tion and creativity in meeting thf; shortage of evaluation specialists. 
These comments lead to recommendation No. 2, whicn is based upon 
one by Ira Singer: 

II. EVALUATION COMPETENCE FOR ESEA TITLE HI 

SHOULD BE DEVELOPED THROUGH SUMMER INSTI- 
TUES, INSERVXCE EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FEA- 
TURING VIDEOTAPES DEVELOPED FOR NATIONAL 
USAGE, AND SPECIAL MANUALS. 

NDEA institutes might well be developed on PACE evaluation. 
Twelve, six week summer programs might make a significant dent in 
the PACE evaluation, especially if this cadre would be on call to help 



other PACE projects. 



CHAPTER III 



HOW EFFECTIVE IS PACE EVALUATION? 

The 19 consultants made a total of 114 comments about project 
evaluation: 78 were negative, six were positive, and 30 were general. 

It is interesting to note that ^ valuation also was the issue mentioned 
most frP ^uently in the first national evaluation of PACE. 

Without exception, the special consultants criticized the effec- 
tiveness of PACE evaluation. Their negative comments ranged from 
very strong to mild, but even the mildest critique was decidely nega- 
tive. Typical of most consultants’ reactions were those by Wilbur 
Schramm, Harry Passow, and Elliot Eisner. Schramm wrote: "One 
comes away from reading these evaluation sections rather certain that 
(a) evaluation means very little in these project plans; (b) little 
thought has been given to what constitutes success — at least behav- 
iorally — in these projects; and (c) few of them have had the benefit 
of much attention from a research man. " (Schramm,Ar 1 50) Passow 
concluded: "The impression one gains from reading the proposals is 

that, with few exceptions, the evaluation section is written hopefully 
to satisfy the Office of Education's requirements — not because evalua- 
tion is perceived as having any intrinsic value for the program itself." 
(Passow, A- 134) And Eisner found "the evaluation sections are weak, 
nonanalytic and frequently use inappropriate instruments to assess 
poorly specified outcomes." (Eisner, A.-60) 
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All projects are not evaluating poorly. Arthur Hitchcock found 
that ’’one project has reached the point in evaluation procedures of a 
feedback, change, and decision-making process. Two projects had a 
model for their education, " (Hitchcock, A-89 ) And William Alexander 
said that "three proposals included somewhat comprehensive and unique 
patterns of evaluation." (Alexander, A-4) 

Very likely more and better evaluation is taking place on pro- 
ject sites than evidenced their project proposals. Most project di- 
rectors and their staffs started "cold" on evaluation but a decided 
warming trend has developed. Conferences such as the three Hawaiian 
Seminars on Innovation and many others have induced some knowledge 
about evaluation. Also, almost any highly successful administrator is 
constantly evaluating — and in the context of feedback- guide- judgment. 

But the exception does not make the rule; flying by "the seat- of- the 
pants" is not for jets any more than simple wisdom is appropriate for 
evaluating complex educational problems. 

Comparison of 1966 and 1967 Proposals 
The 19 special consultants reviewed evaluation sections, or at 
least searched for such sections, in a random sampling of 379 proposals. 
Of this number, 101 were submitted in 1966, 190 in 1967, and 88 were 
not identified by year by the special consultants. The 1967 proposals 
were written from the mid- 1966 guidelines which required a section 
on evaluation. 
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What affect did this reqairement have? 

Thirteen comments by special consultants pertained to the com- 
parison between 1966 and 1967 and in all cases some or much improve- 
ment was noticed. John Letson wrote: "The increased emphasis given 

to the evaluative process, as evidenced in the successive editions of 
PACE, is reflected in the designs of the evaluative sections of the 
sampled proposals. More proposals approved in 1967 received an 
above average rating than those approved prior to 1967." (Letson, 

A- 122) Arthur Hitchcock wrote "Earlier ones tended toward genera- 
lities, descriptive data, and a small variety of instruments, frequently 
limited to achievement tests. The 1967 ones tend toward: 

1. Displaying the language of evaluation, 

2. Evidencing an acceptance of the evaluation concept of 
measuring progress toward objectives. 

3. Using a greater variety of instruments within the evalua- 
tion of a single project. " 

(Hitchcock, A- 89) 

And Lloyd Dun found: "With the advent of the Manual for Project Ap- 
plications and Grantees . . . and with a Chapter V outlining the evalua- 
tion requirements, the attention paid to this topic changed dramatically. 
While one can question the vigorousness of both the stimulus and the 
response, and it is clearly evident that setting expectancies on the part 
of the grant- awarding agency did elicit attention and concern for this 
matter on the part of the grant- seeking systems." (Dunn, At 41) 
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It is clear that requiring proposals to consider inclusion of 
provisions for evaluation has brought about some improvement. The 
point at which relationship between structure becomes an impediment 
to innovation and creativity is an interesting one, however. James 
Finn raises this concern when he mentions ‘'that this movement toward 
system in evaluation also may not lead to improvement. For, in order 
for an evaluation system to be applied across the country, it is neces- 
sary first to institutionalize it; this is to say that, unless other means 
are invented, the evaluation system must be initiated, monitored and 
controlled by a bureaucratic system. Institutionalization of the evalua- 
tion process could destroy the innovative possibilities of Title III. *' 
(Finn, A- 173) 

One should consider the evaluative weaknesses of PACE in the 
more general context of American education. Evaluation is also very 
weak in ESEA Title I proposals, and philanthopic foundations have done 
little in this area. Blame for evaluation deficiencies of PACE rest with 
larger deficiencies, and shortcomings found in the PACE proposals and 
projects reflect the larger dimension. 
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CHAPTER IV 



MAJOR PROBLEMS IN PROPOSALS 
This chapter focuses upon those evaluation problems identified 
most frequently- by the 19 special consultants. Three major problems 
will be discut M, .^d some solutions to meet the problems will be 
suggested. 

Three Major Problems 

1 . Obiectives 

The special consultants made 33 comments about the objectives. 

In general, their comments might be clustered around two criticisms. 

The first general criticism related to lack of general understanding of 
behavioral objectives. Don Davies writes that "the fact that behavioral 
objectives are 'in' these days is reflected in many of the proposals. 
However, it is clear that the educators writing these proposals have 
incomplete, inadequate, or distorted understanding of what behavioral 
objectives are and how they are related ^o measurement and evaluation." 
(Davies, A- 30 ) Maurie Hillson finds that "some difficulties and prob- 
lems of evaluation now may be due to the fact that the statements made 
concerning aims and objectives are somewhat grandiose." (Hillson, A-85) 
A second general criticism concerned the relationship between the 
stated objectives and the selected evaluative procedures. Don Bush- 
nell notes that "all projects proposing use of computer assisted in- 
struction (CAI) in mathematics and science do not evaluate results in 
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terms of ail objectives they proposed. " (Bushnell, A-22) On this 
point, Dorothy Fraser writes: ", , .evaluative measures are related 

to project objectives, but in nine of 12 proposals there is little or no 
effort to relate a particular project objective to partxcular evaluation 
procedures." (Fraser,. A- 67) and Glenn Blough noted that "the pxans 
for evaluation are not 'geared into' the objectives indicated. . 

(Blough, A- 16) 

Robert Stake states that "to understand the Title III operation and 
to ascertain its value, we are obligated to identify goals, ascertain 

priorities, reveal the dynamics of changing priorities, and provide 

information for decisions about new goals and priorities. " (Stake, A-, 209) 
Again, the proposals reflect a serious weakness in American edu 
cation; namely, giving lip service to objecti/es. The tendency is to 
develop an idea in terms of bringing about some improvements, but 
rarely do project developersforce themselves in the difficult position 
of making precise decisions about objectives. But this initial step is 
essential in order for effective evaluation. This position leads to 
Recommendation No. 3. 

III. EVERY PROPOSAL SHOULD AMPLY DEMONSTRATE 

THAT OBJECTIVES HAVE BEEN CONSIDERED AT THE 
GENERAL AND SPECIFIC LEVELS 
Furthermore, learning or behavioral objectives should be re 
lated to program activities, and the types of evaluation used should be 



ERIC 
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related to activities, Different activities require different types of 

evaluation — a tantalogy well illustrated in a very useful booklet en- 

a/ 

t it 1 e d A Guide to Assessment and Evaluation Procedures" . 

At this point, however, a caution flag is raised with respect to 
uncritical acceptance of objectives. The stated need to begin with 
"behavioral obiectives" has almost reached slogan proportions in 
American education. 

Few will deny that greater attention needs to be given to be- 
havioral and content objectives, but several factors shouJd temper 
action. Elliot Eisner has spelled out four limitations of using educa- 
tional objectives in curriculum theory, and these seem quite apropos 
to some PACE activities. He writes: "First it (curriculum theory) 
has not sufficiently emphasized the extent to which the prediction of 
educational outcomes cannot be made with accuracy. Second, it has 
not discussed the ways in which the subject matter affects precision 
in stating educational objectives. For instance, it is much easier in 
mathematics and spelling than in arts and social studies.) Third it 
has confused the use of educational objectives as a staxndard for mea- 
urement when in some areas it can be used only as a criterion for 
judgment. (Again, measurement is possible in mathematics and 
spelling, for example, while judgment applies in the arts and to some 

a/ 

The New England Educational Asssessment Project. A Guide to 
Assessment and Evaluation Procedures . Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; the Project, 1967, 28 p. 
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extent in the social studies. ) Four, it has not distinguished between 



the logical requirements of relating means to ends in the curriculum 

as a product and the psychological conditions useful for constructing 
a/ 

curricula."" (In other words, as Jam.es MacDonald has pointed out, 

"the teacher asks a fundamentally different question from ’What am I 

trying to accomplish? ’ The teacher asks, "What am I going to do? ’ 

b / 

and out of doing comes accomplishment,")"" 

2 . Procedures for Evaluation 

The 19 consultants made 87 comments about procedures for 
evaluation. Figure No. 1 lists 37 different types of evaluative proce- 
dures that were listed in 379 projects , and Figure No. 2 draws upon data 
gathered 18 months earlier. 

FIGURE NO. 1 



TYPES OF EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES 



Tvpes of Evalua.tions Listed 


F requeue V of 


Percentage of Total 


in a Samoline of 413 PACE 


Mention 


Number of Types of 


Proiects 






Evaluation Mentioned 


Tests 


Standardized (commercial)"!'' 




78 


18, 9 


Locally constructed 




5 


1.2 


Consultant assistance 




55 


13. 3 


Research design 
Pre-post test 




34 


8. 2 


Experiemental (and control) 


groups 


10 


2. 4 


Surveys and questionnaires 




38 


9. 2 


Informal iudgments 




25 


6. 0 



— ^Elliott W. Eisner, "Educational Objectives; Help or Hinderance, " 

An expanded version of a paper presented at the 50th Annual meeting 
of the American Education Research Association, Chicago, 1966, p. 10. 



James MacDonald, "Myths About Instruction, " Educational Leader- 
ship 22:613-14; May 1965. 



FIGURE NO. l-~Continued 



Tvpes of Evaluations Listed 


F requenc V of 


Percentage of Total 


in a Samoline of 413 PACE 


Mention 


Number of Tvpes of 


Proiects 




Evaluation Mentioned 


Interviews 


23 


5. 6 


Increased participation 
and use of facilities 


17 


4. 1 


Case studies 


16 


3.4 


Classroom observations 


12 


2. 9 


Attitude scales 


11 


2. 7 


Follow'-up studies 


11 


2. 7 


Student achievement (success) 


8 


1.9 


Comparative studies 


7 


1. 7 


Ratings 


6 


1.5 


Teacher performance 


6 


1.5 


School administrators' reactions 


7 


1.7 


Parent reactions 


5 


1.2 


Directors' reports 


5 


1.2 


Checklist 


4 


. 97 


Teacher or administrator 
self evaluation 


4 


. 97 


Audio or visual record 


3 


. 72 


Conferences 


3 


. 72 


Advisorv committees, interaction 
analvsis, cost studies, visitors 
reactions, teachers diaries 


2 


.49 



Student self-evaiuatiorx, student 
interest, pupil diaries, teacher 
achievement test, staff meetings , 
teacher turnover, pilot program , 
stimulation techniques, sociograms . 

interest inventories 1 . 24 



Those listed were: California Achievement Test, Flanders Inter- 

action Analysis, Holpines Climate Index, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 
Iowa Test of Educational Development, Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, Stanford Achievement Test, Survey of Reading Practices in 
Georgia Schools, Teaching- Learning Process Analysis Inventory, 
and Watson-Glazer Test of Critical Thinking. 
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FIGURE NO. 2 



EVALUATION METHODS PROPOSED IN 138 OF THE 174 OPERA- 
TIONAL PROJECTS APPROVED IN THE 1ST AND 2ND ROUNDS 



Number Percent 



1. Standardized tests 

2. Teacher (librarian) evaluation 

3. Outside special evaluators 

4. Conferences, interviews, question- 

naires 

5. Directors evaluation 

6. Subjective tests 

7. Increasing achievement (basic skills) . . . 

8. Student reaction 

9. Parent attitudes and community re- 

sponses 

10. Increase, voluntary participation 

11. By consultants 

12. Annual and other reports 

13. Number using library or materials 

14. State departments of education 

15. Student attitudes, improve self and 

society 

16. Attendance, increase 

17. Check lists, inventory, surveys, polls. . 

18. Fewer dropouts 

19. Computer data 

20. By movies and taped records 



92 

67 

37 

34 

34 

29 

22 

26 

21 

20 

19 

16 

15 

15 

14 

12 

9 

8 

7 

7 



66. 7 
48. 5 
26. 6 

24. 6 
24.8 
21. 0 
15. 9 
18. 8 

15. 2 
14. 5 
13. 7 
13. 7 
10 . 9 
10 . 9 

10. 2 
8. 69 
6 . 5 
5. 7 
5. 07 
5. 07 



Increasing achievement (presumably the results of objective tests). 

Certainly there is no lack of variety in the types of evaluative 
procedures used, but there is serious question about how these are 
used. Joseph Rubin cautions that "evaluation must not be confused with 
testing. The two must be clearly distinguished. " (Rubin, A.-145) 
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Three weaknesses might be said to summarize the observations 
of the special consultants. 

1. Best procedures are not chosen . A number of consultants 
made this point. For example, Dorothy Fraser writes; : "There is 

little indication that the current literature dealing with evaluation in 
the social studies has been examined as a basis for planning for project 
assessment (Fraser, A-69 ); Elliot Eisner notes: "Another character- 

istic. . . is a tendency to employ published but inappropriate instruments 
for purposes of evaluation. " (Eisner, A- 59 ); and Egon Guba finds that 
"evaluators neglect many useful techniques that are available." (Guba, 

A-228) 

The use of experimental designs for evaluation of PACE projects 
is appropriate in some instances, but a tendency to "contract out" de- 
velopment of an experimental design is questionable in many others. 

Two weaknesses of the experimental design approach are pointed out 
by Daniel Stufflebeam, special advisor to the National PACE Evalua- 
tion Team: (1) "the application of experimental design. . . (to evalua- 

tion problems) conflicts with the principle that evaluation should facili- 
tate the continued improvement of a program. Under both design and 
analysis principles of experimentation, treatments cannot be altered in 
process if the data about differences between treatments are to be un- 
equivocal. Thus, the treatment must accommodate the design rather 
than oromote changes in the treatment. . .A second flaw in the 



experimental design type of evaluation is that it is useful as a judg- 

a/ 

mental device but almost useless as a decision-making device."” 

2. Selected procedures are not closely related to activities. 
Qlenn B lough writes that "a common characteristic of nearly every state- 
ment concerning the plan for evaluation is vagueness. Perhaps 'Let's 
indicate that we will evaluate and then solve the problem of how we will 
do so when the time comes, ' summarizes the situation." (Blough, Arl3) 

Evaluation procedures listed in proposals rarely are related to 
specific activities. For example, what is to be measured; the acquisi- 
tion of specified facts, positive changes in specified attitudes, or im- 
provement in specified performances? For acquisition of facts, one 
might turn to established objective tests or to locally designed ones; 
for changes in attitudes one might resort to a questionnaire, structured 
interview, or case study; and for improvement in performance one 
might select or develop a rating scale, checklist, or standardized 
tests. These examples simply illustrate the necessity of fitting the 
evaluative procedure to the activity. 

3. Expert advice in developing procedures is not used . Ar- 
thur Hitchcock finds that "the better evaluations had outside consulta- 
tive help," (Hitchcock, A-: 95 ) but evaluation consultants were in short 
evidence in the proposals. Wilbur Schramm has "the uneasy feeling 



a/ 



Daniel L. Stufflebeam. "The Use and Abuse of Evaluation in Title 
III, " An Address Delivered dt the National Semihar on Innpvation, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July, 1967, p. 7. 
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that a research man hasn't been involved in these proposals, except 
perhaps perfunctorily, and isn't likely to be. . (Schramm, A.-151) 

While many proposals plan to use consultants, these a,re 
rarely evaluation or research specialists. One also has the feeling 
that some project directors believe any good educator can also evalu- 
ate. This naive approach to evaluation is appalling, and it is respon- 
sible in large measure for the low esteem of evaluation and research. 

A mania for "hard" data is a general problem that should be 
mentioned. "Hard" data refers to that evidence gathered from stan- 
dardized test results and/or from experimental research designs. A 
few Chi squares, multiple regressions, and computer analyses are 
badges of respectability and somehow are supposed to result in better 
product evaluation. 

But how hard is hard data? In the final analysis, all standar- 
dized tests reflect the biases of the inventer and all research designs 
must decide upon what to measure. In other words, objective evi- 
dence is based upon initial subjective judgments with respect to prio- 
rities and values. 

Of course standardized test scores and research designs should 
be used wherever they will satisfy established purposes, but surveys, 
interviews, case studies, observations and the like also can be entirely 
valid and important sources of evaluative data, depending upon how 
they are used. Recommendation No. 4 relates to this point. 
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IV. PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATION SHOULD CLOSELY 



REFLECT THE NATURE OF THE TASK OR PROJECT 
TO BE EVALUATED 

The current interest in cost effectiveness and cost benefit stu- 
dies has prompted greater attention to hard data, and this attention on 
the whole is desirable, but PACE directors must not try to force hard 
data procedures upon unlikely situations. Robe rt Havighur st, in 
commenting on the problems of evaluating Supplementary Educational 
Centers, points out that "the programs of the Centers tends to be 
broad, and rather vaguely defined. They usually propose to create 
new courses of instruction with new teaching materials, or to train 
teachers and counselors for new roles. They do not lend themselves 
to an experimental design, with expe riemental and control groups of 
students and stati;3tical tests of various hypotheses." (Havighur st, 
A-32) 

3. Amount Budgeted for Evaluation 

Thirteen comments by the special consultants related to the 
amount budgeted for evaluation. William Alexander estimated that 
the proposals that he examined allocated approximately two percent 
of their total budgets for evaluation, but one is forced to extrapolate 
this figure from, several places in the budget. (Alexander, AtI) 

Other consultants found little evidence of serious budgetary commit- 
ment to evaluation. Don Davies, for example, finds that "evaluation 



does not appear as a separate budget item in any proposal. " (Davies, 
A-35) Dorothy Fraser did find that "proposals that did include bud- 
get items for evaluation tended to be more definite in their plans for 
evaluating the project than those that did not. " (Fraser, A-67) 

Recommendation No. 5 relates to the problem of amount bud- 
geted. 

V. EVERY PACE PROPOSAL SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO 
HAVE A SEPARATE BUDGET ITEM FOR EVALUATION, 
AND THE AMOUNT OF THIS FIGURE SHOULD NOT BE 
LESS THAN FIVE PERCENT OF THE TOTAL BUDGET. 

Very little or no budgetary commitment to evaluation results in 
very little or nothing. The return expected is directly related to the 
investment made. Proposals simply must have a well defined and 
adequate evaluative expenditure to expect sound results. The five 
percent figure is not based upon research but upon experience with a 
few proposals that seem to have an adequate evaluation scheme. Some 
evaluation schemes go up to ten percent of the total budget. 

Solutions to Meet the Problems 

Growing out of the discussion thusfar, this section will include 
several recommendations for improving PACE evaluation. Recommen- 
dation No. 6 is a general one related to revision of guidelines. 

VI. NEW GUIDELINES NEED TO BE DjIVELOPED BY THE 
USOE THAT WILL STRENGTHEN PROJECT ASSESSMENT . 
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The special consultants almost uniformly call for this strengthen- 
ing, but not at the expense of squeezing out creativity or innovativeness. 
James Finn expresses this concern when he states: . .while the 

analyses of the experts. . . of the evaluation process are impressive 
and potentially fruitful, is it possible that they have, in fact, over- 
analyzed the process and, in doing so, slipped into the same trap that 
the conventional educational research man does when he attempts to 
^PPly controlled research techniques to evaluation processes operating 
under field conditions? . . .Have, in fact, these analyses departed 
from operational reality, at least in the sense that the practitioner 
would not know what to do with them? And, if one or more of these 
models was frozen into enforced guidelines, would this not result 
only in bureaucratic paper? " (Finn, A-181) 

The problem of guidelines is complicated by the widely varying 
differences among PACE projects, ranging from a single task, single 
school project with modest financing to multi-task, multi-district ef- 
fort with several hundred thousand dollar expenditure. The objectives 
established for these two projects would be vastly different and there- 
fore so should be the evaluative procedures. 

The problem of guidelines is further complicated by differences 
in types of activities. Elliot Eisner, for example, points out that "it 
should be made clear at the outset that the evaluation of learning in the 
cultural arts is a task beset with a variety of special difficulties. . . 
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The context in which evaluations in the cultural arts reside is one that 
tends to have little disposition toward objective evaluation and few in- 
struments appropriate for evaluation when unique objectives are for- 
mulated. " (Eisner, A- 56) 

The application of Recommendation No. 6 needs to skirt be- 
tween the Charybdis of specificity and the Scylla of standardization 
without losing the creativity and innovativeness that characterizes 
PACE. 

Recommendation No. 7 relates to a further step toward de- 
veloping materials to assist local project directors as well as state 
coordinators. 

VII. THE USOE SHOULD DEVELOP SIMPLE YET ACADEMI- 
CALLY SOUND MATERIALS ON THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF EVALUATION THAT WILL PROVIDE 
CONCERETE ASSISTANCE TO PROJECT DIRECTORS 

Financing the ESEA Title III largely will be turned over to the 
States within two years yet the Commissioner will maintain the respon- 
sibility for approving all State plans, and within these could be requir d 
detailed evidence that evaluation was being given serious attention with- 
in the State. The availability of sound materials would have an im- 
portant role in improvement of projects within respective states. 

Recommendation No. 8 is related to Recommendations No. 1 and 
2 but No. 8 zeroes more specifically on a suggestion where the earlier 
ones tended to be more general. 
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VIII. SPECIAL ONE OR TWO WEEK SEMINARS ON THEORY 



AND PRACTICE OF EVALUATION SHOULD BE DE- 
VELOPED SPECIFICALLY TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE 
TO PACE PERSONNEL 

Several industrial concerns have invested sizable human and 
material resources mtc developing intensive short courses for their 
personnel. These courses., often one week in length, are character- 
ized by very careful planning^ small groups, usually less than 40; 
rather specific objectives; and evaluation and follow-up procedures. 

A Call for Perspective 

Finally, it is important that one keeps perspective on evalua- 
tion. We must not conclude that because a project has not developed 
an acceptable scheme for evaluation that it necessarily will be a poor 
project. The application of this standard would mean that PACE was 
a "bust". Of course this is not so. In spite of the weaknesses and 
problems, PACE remains a 'swinging" title. Much of this success 
rests with the project directors in the field, and these individuals 
and their staffs do represent a positive and dynamic force in Ameri- 
can education. 

PACE projects as a whole are doing well in spite of quite in- 
adequate evaluation procedures. Many projects, however, can im- 
prove only modestly without serious attention to evaluation. This 
area offers great potential for significant improvement on part of all 
ongoing programs. 
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CHAPTER V 



REPORTS BY SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 
Each of the 19 special consultants was asked to study approxi- 
mately ten approved PACE proposals that more or less focused upon 
his area of speciality. (A total of 379 were examined.) Each consultant 
was asked to judge the adequacy of evaluation procedures for these ten 
projects. The effort was not to evaluate the proposals as a whole but 
only the evaluation sections. 

The following reports represent the independent scholarship of 
the consultants. Each report has analyzed the effectiveness of evalua- 
tion procedures, and almost all reports include recommendations. 




CURRICULUM DL VE LO PME NT --/ 

The 34 Title III proposals reviewed herein related generally to 
carricalam and instructional improvement. Included were proposals 
for: 



Planning and operating various types of supplemerx- 
tary service centers to improve many aspects of curricu- 
lum and instruction 

Operating curriculum planning centers for individual 
schools (especially frequent, middle schools) and school 
districts 

Operating various individualized instructional services 
and independent study plans 

A miscellany including a project in American history 
instruction, an occupational counseling center, the use of 
a male teacher in primary grades, a.id a comprehensive in- 
service training program 

As to intent, 14 proposals were for planning grants with 
$1, 465, 899. 10 requesto’d; 16 for operational grants, $3, 486, 803. 38 re- 
quested: and 4 combining planning and operational grants, $1, 839, 246. 80 

requested. Thus the 34 grants anticipated a total of $6, 791, 949- 28 in 
federal funds over the years for which budgets were proposed. Of this 
total amount, identifiable budgetary items for evaluation in planning 
amounted to $5, 700. 00, and for evaluation in operation, $121, 765. 00 — 
for a total of specific items designated for evaluation of $127,465.00, or 
approximately two percent of the total funds budgeted. However, the 

lack of specificity in many sections on evaluation, and in some budget 
~J 

“Prepared by William M Alexander, Professor of Education and Director, 
Institute for Curriculum Improvement, University of Florida. 
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provisions, plus the uncertainty of continuation grants preclude a 
judgment based on such figures alone, relatively small as the evalua- 
tion budget total seems. 

Description of Procedures and Approaches to Evaluation 

Of the 34 proposals received, 12 were considered by the re- 
viewer as lacking identifiable provisions for evaluation. Of these, 
nine were for planning grants, and the other three had been submitted 
before the January, 1967, submission date when evaluation sections 
were generally expected in operational grant proposals. The remain- 
der of this review is therefore devoted to evaluation provisions in the 
22 proposals having such provisions. 

Six of these 22 proposals were for planning grants. Procedure 
of evaluation proposed in these included the following! 

Longitudinal evaluation of teacher behavior, pupil 
behavior, and pupil achievement (instruments not 
indicated) 

"Trial run" of a planned program of instruction, 
during a special summer program 

Use of a group including "professional evaluators" 
and research specialists to evaluate plans 

Employment of an outside evaluator to assess curri- 
culum planning activities 

Employment of a research assistant to design studies, 
carry on field tests, and analyze data 

Organization of a pilot program to be evaluated under 
the direction of an evaluation committee 



A prc- and post-testing program in conjunction with 
developing a different program of instruction in one 
subject 

With the exception of the last category, procedural descriptions are 
quite general in nature. The proposals say, in effect, that the re- 
sults of planning will be evaluated by some group or individual without 
specifying very clearly the nature of the process. By contrast, one 
instructional program in one subject (American history) quite specifi- 
cally details development and use of instruments for pre- and post- 
testing of the program develop-^d, and other product evaluation proce- 
dures. 

The 16 operational grant proposals included a variety of evalua- 
tion procedures. Among them the following were noted as individual 
approaches of a somewhat usual nature, although in some cases pro- 
posed for use in an innovative way: 

Follow-up studies of various groups 

Pre- and post-testing of children, teachers, and 
other groups, employing a variety of instruments 

Judgments of participants, consultants, staff mem- 
bers, and others 

Individual research studies of various innovative 
projects in model school programs 

Use^of an outside organization to make a compre- 
hensive evaluation (usually described in very gene- 
ral terms) 



Records of teacher participation in inservice and 
other projects, and of changes reported as affected 
thereby 



Comparison of high school course offerings before 
and at end of a stimulation- type project 

Comparison of pupil achievement in a pilot and 
control situation 

Reactions of visitors to a program 

Records of student and community participation in 
a cultural activities program 

Interviews and questionnaires for inventories of at- 
titudes (sometimes used before and after) 

Evaluators' review of tapes and other recordings of 
activities 

Records of use of instructional materials and me- 
thods 

Three proposals included somewhat comprehensive and unique 
patterns of evaluation. Excerpts from these proposals follow to illus- 
trate these patterns: 



1. From a project on independent study in a high school: 

(The project) proposes to extend and test the im- 
pact of increased independent study commitments 
on the appropriateness, feasibility, and success 
of the plans and decisions of members of these 
self- designated student groups 

In addition to the evaluative criteria used in pre- 
vious studies (grades, tests, and post high-scnool 
success), (the project) will monitor the learning 
attitudes ard learning behaviors of members of 
thfcso self-designated student groups as they are 
invol '-ed with an increasing variety of independent 
study media and opportunities. Systematic obser- 
vations, structured interviews, self-reports and 
study- log samplings will be used to supplement 



the "hard data" provided by graded student 
success in classrooms and by performance 
on standardized and locally” constructed tests 
within basic subject areas. Data derived 
from the assessment of members of these 
self-designated groups within (the project 
school) will be compared with comparable 
data derived from similarly self-designated 
groups in the other two high schc'^ls of the 
district who will not have had extended op- 
portunities for independent study, but who 
will have full benefit of common curricular 
and guidance systems operational within the 
district. 

2. A proposal for a regional educational services cen- 
ter provided for the establishment of an evaluation and research com- 
ponent and described specific procedures for evaluating each of three 
types of the center’s services. For example, one element, "selective 
dissemination of information, " of the center’s information service 
component would be evaluated through these means: 

Quantitative evaluation will be prominent. Re- 
cords of numbers of requests will be maintained 
as well as categories of requests. The degree of 
sophistication of inquiries will be determined from 
these records. Daily logs, using daca coding to be 
developed, will assist in the above task. Checks 
with consultants will be made to ascertain their 
utilization of the service. Follow-up samplings 
will be made to determine the degree of change 
effected by usage of the service. Items of con- 
cern will be: who utilized the service, were they 
benefited, did the information affect students, did 
it affect teacher behavior. The information derived 
from this technique will be used to institute neces- 
sary revisions of this service. 

3. A cooperative evaluation venture between a school system 
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and a university evaluation center is partially described in this excerpt 



The proposed strategy is to collaborate with 

the University Evaluation 

Center in the design and implementation of 
evaluations for our Title III project. The 
Center has assisted in preparing this evalua- 
tion design and will direct its implementation. 
Our school, liowever, will provide staff mem- 
bers to ser^'e on a school- and-university eval- 
uation team. They will be trained in principles 
of evaluation by the Evaluation Center and will 
subsequently collect the basic data for evalua- 
tions. The Evaluation Center will provide in- 
strument construction and data analysis ser- 
vices. 



The Evaluation Center will, in effect, 

be conducting "on the job" training for us. We 
will also be receiving the benefi of the Center’s 
experience and facilities in conducting the eval- 
uations that are required now. Further, such 
collaboration will afford the Evaluation Center 
an opportunity to study the evaluation process 
in a "real-world" context. This should facili- 
tate the production of generalized evaluation de- 
signs which meet the requirements of school 
enterprises. 



Analysis 



1 / 



The classification of types of «*valuation used by Cuba” and 



Stufflebeam is adopted for this ana] . os, with an additional statement 
on budgetary provisions for evaluation in the proposals. Only the 16 op- 



erational proposals selected as above are considered in this section. 



E gon G. Cuba, "Evaluation and the Process of Change, " in Richard 
I. Miller, ed. , Catalyst for Change: A National Study of ESEA Title 
III (PACE) (Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, April, 
1967), pp. 307-308. 
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Context evaluation: Several of these projects had been preceded 



by planning grants in which data had been compiled that were used to justify 
or explain the need for the operational grant. The proposal guidelines 
require statements as to needs and planning, and in some proposals 
these sections present sufficient data to describe the background of the 
project. In som.e cases the characteristics of the population to be served 
are stated with enough factual detail to define clearly this aspect of the 
context. In other cases the results of prior planning and needs identifi- 
cation are lacking; in most of the proposals the section on planning, for 
example, merely lists the persons and groups involved with little atten- 
tion to what they have done (or will do). 

Input evaluation ; Description of means that had been employed 
in planning or would be in operation to assess in advance the proposed 
activity, is generally lacking. In a very few proposals the description 
of prior planning phases does include some report of the consideration 
of alternative solutions of the central problem. Only one proposal in- 
dicated that related research studies wouldbe searched out and utilized. 
Mention of pilot study approaches was noted in only three proposals. 

This reviewer believes that a statement of the project’s ration- 
ale should defend a projected activity as more promising and feasible 
than other possible approaches to the problem. On this criterion, not 
more than three of the 16 proposals seem satisfactory. 



Prnr.p.ss evalaation ; Most proposals project planning and eval- 



uation activities which could provide ready sources of feedback data 
that could be used to modify the project in operation. Only one pro- 
posal included a specific section on "process evaluation, " although 
two others also described in some detail how feedback would be com- 
piled and used in the course of the project. 

g 0 Y 0 j»£Lj[ projects were to include substantial efforts to effect 

curriculum and instructional change through inservice education activi- 
ties for the staff, but these proposals generally failed to describe how 
related data, including teacher reactions, would be collected and used 
in the course of the project to modify the inservice program. The pro- 
posals also generally failed to specify how, if at all, the deliberations of 
planning and evaluation bodies would be used to modify project activi- 
ties . 

Product evaluation ; The evaluation sections of the proposals are 
focused on product evaluation. The variety of procedures were described 
earlier in this paper, and certain approaches considered exemplary by 
this reviewer were excerpted. 

In general, the clarity and relevance of plans for evaluating pro- 
ject outcomes seem much greater in these 16 proposals than in earlier 
ones read by this reviewer. Only one of the 16 had such a general state- 
ment as to indicate the absence of any evaluation plan. It was disap- 
pointing to find relatively little suggestion as to means of evaluating the 
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nature and extent of curriculum change in the individual schools served 
by an educational services center. Changes in curriculum content, 
curriculum offerings, provisions for curriculum diffe rentiation, and 
other aspects of a school program, seem as susceptible to analysis 
and evaluation as inservice education opportunities, use of instructional 
resources, and other frequent evalution foci. 

Budgetary provisions ; Although each of these 16 proposals in- 
cluded evaluation sections, most of them having relatively detailed 
plans for product evaluation, five proposals included no budget item 
that could be identified as an evaluation cost. Of the other 11, the 
identifiable budget items were of very small amounts in some projects: 
$802 and $600, for example, in two projects each requesting grants of 
six-digit size. The most easily identifiable budget items were for pro- 
jects allocating substantial amounts for evaluation services to be con- 
tracted ($24, 000 in one proposal) or for evaluation personnel to be em- 
ployed. However, proposals were also reviewed that anticipated using 
evaluation specialists but failed to designate budget items for these ser- 
vices. Perhaps this situation is due to confusion or change in guide- 
line requirements. 

Inte rpretation 

This analysis indicates that evaluation procedures are more fre- 
quently included and in general of higher quality in the sanriple of the 
1967 Title III proposals as compared with those of a year earlier. The 



I 

need for further improvement remains obvious, however. 

One problem seems to lie in the guidelines themselves. This 

problem was well exposed with relevant remedial recommendations 

2 / 

^ in Cuba's review of last year."” Hopefully, subsequent guidelines will 

^ be more explicit in their directions as to the evaluation proposals de- 

sired. 

However, as guidelines require greater skill and precision in 
evaluation, the problems of local educational groups become more 
acute. Obviou.’ly a minority of school systems have enough personnel 
with adequate training and experience in evaluation to prepare proposals 
that include comprehensive and sophisticated evaluation plans. 

Recommendations 

In view of this analysis of 34 proposals related to curriculum 

development, the following recommendations are offered 

1 . IMPLEMENT INTO THE TITLE HI PROGRAM AND ITS 

GUIDELINES THE RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY CUBA 

(and of other members of the first- year study team as were 

relevant to this point), especially these two : 

(1) Provide adequate guidelines for the local proposer 
on the matter of evaluation. 



2 / 



Ibid. 



pp. 312-314. 
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(2) Help the local proposer understand the meaning and 
utility of each of the four kinds of evaluation: context, in- 

put, process, and product.^/ 

In addition, guidelines as to budget preparation should give specific 
guidance as to how to designate budgetary items for evaluation. 

2. LIBERALIZE BUDGET SPECIFICATIONS AND RESTRIC- 
TIONS TO ENCOURAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT -UNIVERSITY 
COOPERATION IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS FOR EVAL - 
UATION THAT WILL SERVE THE DUAL PURPOSES OF 
PROJECT EVALUATION AND TRAINING IN EVALUATION . 

As illustrated by one of the project excerpts cited earlier, the 
more exemplary evaluation proposals have involved or anticipated in- 
volvement of university evaluation centers. Properly and cooperatively 
developed, these arrangements could substantially expand the supply of 
trained evaluators as well as to increase the quality of project evalua- 
tions. 

3. EMBODY IN TITLE III MANUALS AND GUIDELINES A 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 
WHICH PRESENTS EVALUATION AS AN INTEGRAL AND 
CONTINUING PHASE OF THE PROCESS. 



-^Ibid. , p. 313. 
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To this end, the reviev/er regards the following brief descrip 
4/ 

tion“ as applicable: 

I_ - Identify the need(s) for curriculum and instruc- 
tional improvement 

D - Determine possible innovations (change factors) 
which seem likely to satisfy the need(s) 

K - Evaluate a chosen innovation in practice 

A - Activate (by rejection, renovation and retrial, 
demonstration and/or diffusion) the results of 
evaluation 

S - Stimulate continuously the foregoing steps in an 
ongoing change process 



See William M. Alexander, "The Acceleration of Curriculum 
Change, " in Richard I. Miller, ed. , Perspectives on Educational 
Change (New York: Appleton- Century- C rofts, 1967), for a fuller 

development of this pattern. 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION 



Twenty projects out of the 40 available constitute the material 
for this report. Ten were approved before the date of mid- 1966 (until 
this date evaluation had not been emphasized); ten after. 

The projects selected all relate to science teaching, in one form 
or other, in grades 1 through 12. Six projects are concerned with 
various phases of conservation, outdoor education and resource use, 
five with astronomy and the use of planetaria, three with marine study, 
three with mathematics and science seminars, one with an experience 
curriculum, one with the teaching of earth and space science and one 
with summer science experiences. 

Analysis 

Of the 10 projects approved after January 1967, only one failed 
to indicate some provision for evaluation. Of the 10 projects before, 
only two described any ev3-luation plans. Conclusions can not be 
drawn from this small sample but there is reason to believe that pro- 
ject planners did indeed take into account the directive to include some 
definite plans for evaluating their efforts. 

A common characteristic of nearly every plan for evaluation, 
however, is vagueness. Perhaps, "Let's indicate that we will evaluate 
and then solve the problem of how we will do so when the time comes, " 
summarizes the situation. 

/ 

-'Prepared by Glenn O. Blough, Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland. 
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In drawing conclusions and describing the evaluative intentions 
of the projects examined, it seems important to analyze first the ob- 
jectives as they are stated or implied in the project descriptions. 

Since effective evaluation must be based on objectives, this approach 
seems reasonable. Some projects listed the objectives, others im- 
plied them. Considering the 20 projects as a whole, more than one- 
half did not give specific objectives. 

Listed in order of emphasis, eight projects gave teacher train- 
ing as the chief objective, seven gave improving the teaching of sub- 
ject matter, six described the preparation of curriculum materials 
(courses of study, bulletins, etc. ) as the major objective, and an 
equal number indicated that developing interest in subject matter for 
pupils was their major concern. The following objectives were de- 
scribed as important in a few projects: develop teaching materials, 

provide for gifted pupils, provide first-hand experiences, supplement 
the present program, individualize instruction, and obtain more equip- 
ment. 

The following methods of evaluation were suggested. These 
cannot be equated directly with objectives listed in the previous para- 
graph because in some cases the method of evaluation infer s what is to 
be evaluated; in others it does not. Twelve projects are involved in 
the following discussion, or the number that indicated some methods 
of evaluation. 
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The most common method of evaluation is test evaluation. 

About one-half of the 12 indicated that pre-tests and post- tests would 
be given. Some indicated that standardized tests would be used, ad- 
mitting that they did not know exactly where these tests would be ob- 
tained and whether or not such tests would actually measure the speci- 
fic subject matter they planned to use. Only three projects indicated 
that they planned to use control groups in the testing program. 

All 12 projects indicated that the evaluation (testing) would be 
done by teachers; three projects indicated that tests would be given at 
various critical points. 

Eight projects indicated that questionnaires would be used. 
Samples, however, were not enclosed nor was there clear indication 

to whom the questionnaires would be sent. 

Ten projects indicated that evaluation would include the num - 
ber of pupils (or in some cases teachers or others) using the facili- 
ties, laboratories, centers, equipment, books, and the like. There 
was no indication that differentiation would be made between individuals 
who merely ** signed the book" as having appeared and those that actually 
made extensive use of the facility. 

Records and reports ranked next as a method of evaluation. 
Some indicated that these would be made periodically, others annually. 
This was followed by observation by consultants both from the school 
system and from outside it. Some included community leaders as 
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observers, and one expected to include student opinion. 

Among other methods of evaluation the following were men- 
tioned once: surveys, follows up study, visit by project director, and 

use of a general advisory committee. No details were included. 
Summary 

From the foregoing brief analysis, the following points seem 
evident: (1) Statements of evaluation plans increased after the mid- 

1966 date. (2) A variety of procedures are indicated. (3) None of the 
plans indicated seem innovative. (4) The description of evaluation 
plans does not make up a significant part of the project plan. (5) The 
"how" or the specific plan for carrying out the briefly stated possibi- 
lities are riot included (this may be due to space limitation but I am in- 
clined to believe that it stems from the fact that the plans have not been 
thought through very carefully). (6) The plans for evaluation are not 
"geared into" the objectives indicated. For example, inservice educa- 
tion ranks high in objectives and no mention is made of possible ways 
to evaluate it; development of interest seemed to be an important ob- 
jective and there are no plans for even attempting to measure it. 
Granted the attainment of some of the objectives is difficult to assess, 
no progress can be made if there are no plans! 

Recommendations 

1 IT WOULD SEEM APPROPRIATE TO_FXPECT GREA TER 
FMPHASIS AND MORE DETAILS OF METHODS_OF_ 
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PROCEDURES IN EVALUATION IN THE PROJECT PLANS 



WHEN THEY ARE SUBMITTED . 

2 . PROJECT EVALUATORS MIGHT BE URGED TO PLACE 
GREATER WEIGHT ON THE EVALUATION ASPECT OF 
THE PLANS AS THEY ARE SUBMITTED. 
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COMPUTER-MEDIATED PROGRAM S- 



The PACE proposals reviewed herein focus upon innovative 
programs which utilize computer technology as a meaiu for realizing 
diverse educational goals. The goals of the projects reviewed are 
% associated with the following productive programs: 

1. The augmentation of mathematics and science cur- 
riculums through access to computer facilities 

2 . The automation of media centers 

3. The establishment of a central data file to facili- 
tate educational decision-making 

4. The implementation of an automated learning cen- 
ter for the individualization of instruction 

The special focus of the report is upon the adequacies and/or inade- 
quacies of the evaluation sections as sociated with the proposals sam- 
pled. The frame of reference is that of Michael Scriven in his article 
"The Methodology of Evaluation" (AERA Monograph Series on Curricu- 
lum Evaluation, No. 1, 1967, pp. 39-89). Scriven offers an inventory 
of evaluation roles and procedures which can be used productively to 
assess the evaluation methodologies for the projects reviewed. Briefly 
summarizing Scriven' s inventory, the following roles and evaluation 
' procedures for the Title III projects were considered significant: 




Prepared by Don D. Bushnell, vice president and director. Research 
and Development, Brooks Foundation, Santa Barbara, California. 
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Roles of Evaluation 



Formative ; Evaluation conducted during the developmental pro- 
cess for purposes of feedback to project directors and for subsequent 
revisions. Formative evaluation is synonymous with field sampling at 
critical junctures in the conduct of the project. 

Summative; The final, overall evaluation of the results of the 
project. Concerned with outcomes and effects on project participants. 
Procedures of Evaluation 

Amateur E valuation ; The solicitation of reports from students 
and for members of community such as parents or the lay public, for 
judgment of the success of the project. In some instances, teachers 
may be asked to judge the success of a program, but will be judging in 
capacity as non-professionals. 

Professional : Use of teacher as a subject matter expert to 

judge content or goals and equipment fc ' classroom use. Hiring of 
research teams from university or expert consultants. 

Process Research : All formative evaluation studies can be 
categorizedas process research. Further, studies of teacher behavior 
in the classroom, or studies to discover the nature of a program 
through the testing of various hardware configurations can be con 
sidered process research. 

Intrinsic Evaluation : Studies which assess the quality of the 

goals stated and concerned with the appropriateness of the curriculum 
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goals to the selected student population. Some studies focusing upon 
intrinsic evaluation will be concerned with teacher attitude towards 
curriculum goals, test items, and worthwhileness of innovative proce- 
dures. 

Pav-Off Evaluation : The examination of the effects of the pro- 

grams on pupils, teachers, and other participants. Use of pre- and 
post- test control groups and split-pair analysis techniques. 

Comparative ; Studies which com.pare alternate programs and 
procedures with control groups, use standardized tests (participant 
against norms), as well as achievement and attitude scales. 

Non- Comparative : Tests centered on the experimental pro- 

grams or procoduros alone. 

In the following analyses, each of the major areas of computer 
application will be treated separately, i. e. , data centers, media cen- 
ters, and computer augmented instructional programs. The method of 
organization will be that suggested by Dr. Miller: (1) description of 

procedures and approaches to evaluation; (2) analysis of evaluation 
procedures; (3) recommendations for the future. 

Computer Technology for the_ Augmentation of Curriculu m 

The major goal of introducing CAI into the curriculum in each 
of the four projects reviewed was to afford the pupil an opportunity to 
get a better and more thorough grasp of the mathematical base in the 
science objects using modeling or stochastic procedures, and provide 
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discipline in analyzing problems. Two used comparative studies for 
summative evaluation purposes. One considered establishing a control 
group of math students, but felt it unwise to exclude these students 
from a computer experience "just to obtain more data". A non- com- 
parative evaluation with tests which omphasizes programming procedures 
and flow-charting will reveal the effects of the project, but the lack of 
comparative data doesn't tell us whether a less expensive or even a 
non- computer augmented approach could work as effectively. 

In the Williamsport, Pennsylvania project which uses a more 
traditional form of PI for mathematics inservice education of elemen- 
tary school teachers, summative or pay-off evaluation is of a compara- 
tive nature. The goal is to compare an inservice program offered via 
CAI with a program using conventional instruction. The major weak- 
ness of the study is that teachers using the computer facilities will 
also participate in a curriculum seminar taught by the project director 
while the control group will receive "conventional" content mathematics 
instruction and a curriculu.ai seminar taught by the project co-director. 
The effects of the different instructional seminars will be measured on 
a special test developed at Penn State, an attitude scale measuring atti- 
tude toward mathematics, and teache r clas sroom behavior . The question 
remains, how do we know that differences , where they are relevant, are 
differences between the two seminar instructors or the use of CAI? 

The critical question of the effects of attitude changes and teacher 
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behavioral changes on instruction is not measured, only assumed. 

All projects proposing use of CAI in mathematics and the 
sciences do not evaluate results in terms of aji objectives they pro- 
posed. They are particularly weak in the process analysis of hard- 
ware costs, configurations, and capacities. Litth. concern is shown 
for input and output procedures and the serious problems of student 
interfacing with the computer system. Three out of four of these pro- 
posals reflected a healthy concern for these practical problems in 
their objective statements. They spoke of establishing criteria to de- 
termine size, cost, and capabilities of the system under design. For 
example, the question was raised in one project as to the desirability 
of relative merits of giving students in math and physical science 
frequent access to a full scale console with all its concomitant pinball 
effects or more frequent access to a time- shared teletype terminal, 
perhaps housed in their classroom. And in another proposal, the ques- 
tion was raised as to the desirability of owning or leasing a computer 
system versus the use of a service bureau system on a contract basis, 
or leasing of a WATTS line for long distance telephone connection to 
a large scale system at a nearby university. Turn around time (the 
time lag between checking out a program or problem solution on the 
computer and the next go- around after working out the bugs) and the 
computational powers of the system were also decision goals that were 
projected as major concerns in these projects. 
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While these objectives were appropriately underscored in the 
four proposals reviewed, no reference was made to them in the evalua- 
tion sections . 

For projects involving considerable hardware expense, a con- 
cern for "process research", using Scriven’s terms, is absolutely es- 
sential. Trade-offs on various equipment configurations should be a 
substantial part of the formative evaluation procedures for computer 
related projects. The inattention to goal congruency as represented 
in the four studies reviewed is some cause for concern. Apparently, 
the project initiators are capable of asking the right questions, but un- 
concerned about finding the answers. 

Recommendations 

1. FOR INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS APPLYING CAI TO 

CURRICULUM AUGMENTATION, CONTINUOUS STUDY 
OF ALTERNATE SYSTEM CONFIGURATIONS SHOULD 
BE MAINTAINED THROUGHOUT THE VARIOUS STAGES 
OF FORMATIVE EVALUATION . 

The Automation of Media Centers 

In the area of information retrieval or the automation of library 
procedures, application of new technology should be rationalized only on 

the basis of hard data demonstrating need. In the project to 

establish a regional computer- controlled media center (in fact an auto 
mated check-out system), there is no reference made to the need for 
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automation because of the overload of a well used, manually operated 
distribution system. As a matter of contrast, it is explicitly stated 
that to evaluate the proposed system, it is necessary to initiate data 
collection procedures to ultimately get a measure on usage made by 
pupils, staff, and curriculum. 

By constructing a computer-monitored information file, it is 
suggested the necessary data for evaluation will be provided. The first 
question is: why automation? Second: how will improvements with 

the new system be compared with the old? The evaluation section of 
the _project contends that automation of a media inquiry sys- 

tem as proposed will automatically yield data on "changes in rate and 
scQpe of pupil achievement which result from exposure to various 
types of educational media." How does one measure changes without 
a preliminary data base? It will be difficult, too, to demonstrate that 
changes in pupil achievement are due to application of new naedia with- 
out (1) carefully controlling the media usages; (2) defining the be- 
havior to be established; (3) stating the existing repertoire of skills 

the learner already possesses. To further state that the utilization of 
media will be correlated with a decline in school dropout rate is rather 

absurd. 

The real benefits that may be accrued by automating a regional 
media center lie in the process of developing abstracts on media items 
contained in the centers. As proposed in the project, media 
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records for the automated system will contain information on subject 
matter and indicate appropriate grade level or age range for study. 

This information will be prepared and placed in the file according to 
the KWIC (Key Word In Context) system. Reportedly, this process will 
facilitate the matching of key words which the teacher has typed into 
the system with the various media abstracts. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, if the abstracting of information is 
limited, i. e. , to grade level and course, then the system doesn’t need 
to be automated. From a monthly printed inventory list, the teacher 
could conduct her own random search for resources. But if, on the 
other hand, the item abstractions incorporate information that pertains 
to instructional strategy — for example, does the media form take an 
inductive or deductive approach, what examples are used, what con- 
cepts and related skills are taught, what are some of the documented 
results, et cetera — then the information load and retrieval potential 
may begin to dictate a need for automation. If, in addition, cross cor- 
relations between type of students, and previous test performance data 
taken by students of a similar population (tests designed to measure 
learning generated by specific media units) can be obtained, then auto- 
mation and its concomitant costs for implementation are even more 
justified. In other words, the key to automation and a decision to move 
towards an automated system is based primarily on the information to 
be gained from the system and not on the rapidity of information 
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retrieval which the system affords the user. Unless the need for fast 
retrieval of information has been well established through prior test- 
ing and data collection, this criterion alone is not sufficient cause for 
automation. Certainly a system of data retrieval via automated search 
and readout is not justified if the actual delivery of the information or 
media package being sought is handled by manual processes. 

2 before automation is consider e d a feasible 

MOVE. A DATA RASE CLEARLY SHOWING NEE D AND 

appropriateness of applica tion should be. 
e.stablished. 

Automated r)=»ta Centers for Educa tional Decision- Making 

.jjjg IR system planners demonstrate in their state- 

ment of operational objectives a genuine understanding of a systems 
approach to automating information files. The design and implementa- 
tion of the query language and hardware systems capabilities and the 
projected demonstrations on service bureau equipment prior to conver- 
sion to an "in-house" computer system are excellent procedures to fol- 
low in the implementation of new computerized systems. Unfortunately, 
in the evaluation phase, little, if any, insight or interest is shown in 
the adequacies of these procedures. The following is the ■ urn total of 

the projected evaluation procedures for the .project: 

The field test version of the system will be eval- 
uated by guidance, teaching and administrative 
personnel in the __Central Schools, and 
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cost, 

were 

sible 



by the project staff, to determine whether the 
system raeets its stated educational objectives. 

During development and implementation of the 
system, the EDP personnel will continuously 
evaluate sub- systems against criteria of size, 
cost, and efficiency of operation. 

The question must be raised as to what specific criteria, size, 
and efficiency of operation were included in the proposal. None 
stated in the objectives section, therefore, it is literally impos- 
to judge the adequacy of the evaluation procedures. The generality 
statement makes it essentially meaningless. 



of this evaluation 



INSERVIC E TEACHER EDUCATION- ^ ^ 



Thi‘‘ report is based on an examination of written proposals for 
13 Title III projects, each of which has some major emphasis on the 
inservice education of teachers. The proposals examined were se- 
lected from a larger group of approximately 50 proposals, most of 
which also included a major emphasis on inservice teacher education. 
The 13 chosen represent a cross-section of the larger group according 
to the region of the country, submission date, type and size of school 
district (e. g. , rural, suburban, urban; large, medium, small in popu- 
lation), and scope of project as indicated by the funds requested. 

Proposal review was guided by 15 common questions or clus- 
ters of questions. The questions were phrased in order to provide 
useful information either to educators or evaluators in understanding 
the nature and adequacy of evaluation plans in Title III proposals. 

Description, analysis, and interpretation of the evaluation plans 
of the 13 proposals studied are organized around these 15 questions. 

It is important to note that many proposals contained inadequate infor- 
mation for formulating clear answers to many of the questions. 
Description. Analysis, Interpretation 

I. Is there an evaluation plan based on an identifiable model or 
comprehensive strategy? 

“ Prepared by Don Davies, executive secretary. National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Only four of the 13 proposals included anything that could be 
reasonably considered a model. Two of these four were informal and 
incomplete; the other two, comprehensive and specific. The most 
important fact to be noted here is the lack of attention to the need for 
a model or comprehensive strategy by the educators preparing the 
proposals. An enormous gap seems to exist between the views and 
knowledge about evaluation of these on- the- scene educators and the 
experts in evaluati m who are writing papers and delivering speeches 
on the topic. The only evidence of communication between the educa- 
tors and the evaluation experts in most cases is the adoption of some 

of the jargon of the latter by the former. 

II. Is there provision for systematic gathering of information, in- 
cluding content, input, process, and product data? 

Six proposals included provision for comprehensive data gather- 
ing. The others either did not indicate any provisions, or they stated 
that plans were going to be developed later. The need for gathering 
data of various kinds on a systematic and extensive basis was indicated 

in these six. 

III. Are the data to be gathered quantitative or qualitative or both? 
Six proposals specified both types. Three emphasized quanti- 
tative; two, qualitative; two simply didn’t say. The reasons for se- 
lecting or emphasizing a quantitative or qualitative approach or both 
were cited in only two instances. The proposal writers were apparently 
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not much concerned about this question. 

IV. Is the approach judgmental or descriptive or both? 

A direct answer to the question was given in only a few of the 
proposals. In eight, both judgmental and descriptive approaches were 
specified. One each would apparently be limited to one approach. In 
three cases an answer could not be determined. 

No proposal included a rationale for emphasizing descriptive or 
judgmental data or both. The most salient point here is the lack of at- 
tention to the question. 

V. Are behavioral objectives to be used in the evaluation process? 

In seven proposals the re were either direct or indirect specifica- 
tion of behavioral objectives as part of the evaluation process. In three, 
it was clear that behavioral objectives would not be a part of the pro- 
cess? in three others, no information was available. In the seven, 
only general recognition of the possibility of using behavioral objectives 
was provided. In no case, were the projects' objectives presented be- 
haviorally in an adequate way. 

In several proposals an effort to cast objectives behaviorally re- 
sulted in the identification of such non-behavioral general characteris- 
tics — "The teacher is a missionary." "The administrator has team 
spirit'." "The teacher is change-oriented." 

The fact that behavioral objectives are "in" these days is re- 
flected in many of the proposals. However, it is clear that the 
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educators writing these proposals have an incomplete, inadequate, or 
distorted understanding of what behavioral objectives are and how they 
are related to measurement and evaluation. 

VI. Are data being sought primarily about the process or the pro- 
duct? 

Seven proposals included references to both product and pro- 
cess evaluation; three were limited to product data, one to process. 
Two others said nothing from which an answer to this question could 
be inferred. In the seven proposals the emphasis is on the side of pro- 
duct evaluation, usually data gathered by achievement tests. In most 
cases the product is defined as what children learn; in a few, however, 
the product is defined as changes in teacher behavior or changes in 
schoo’ program. There is considerable confusion about what is "pro- 
duct" or "process" and what roles each can play in evaluation. 

VII. Is there an identifiable experimental design (formal or infor- 
mal)? Does the proposal confuse research and evaluation? 
Stufflebeam’ s contention that educators characteristically con- 
fuse evaluation and experimental research was not given strong sup- 
port in the 13 proposals reviewed here. There was not one full-blown 
experimental research design. Five proposals included some form of 
experimental and control groups and pre- and post- tests. Only one 
proposal called for random assignment of pupils or teachers. One 
proposal specifically rejected an experimental design as inappropriate. 



VIII. Are relevant and significant questions to be asked in the evalua- 
tion process identified? Is determining the relationship between 
stated objectives and possible outcomes indicated? 

In every proposal some effort was made to identify relevant and 
significant questions. In the majority of cases this was done in a vague, 
general, and brief way. In only two or three proposals were the power 
and clarity of the questions adequate to provide guidance to the evalua- 
tion process. 

All but three of the proposals recognized the importance of the 
relationship between stated objectives and possible outcomes in the 
evaluation process. 

jg there provision for feedback from the evaluation process to 
aid program improvement; to aid decision-making? 

50Y0J1 proposals mentioned feedback for program improvement; 
six mentioned feedback for decision-making purposes. All the others 
said nothing on the topic or were unclear. 

With two or three exceptions, little emphasis was given to 
either of these important purposes of evaluation; program improve- 
ment or more effective edu-ational decision-making. However, three 
of the proposals which seemed strongest in general gave important at- 
tention to the uses of evaluation. The material in these proposals, 
taken as a whole, could be used to support the contention that evalua 
tion is something that one must do but not something that is terribly 
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relevant to the real world in which educational decisions are made. 

X. Is there provision for obtaining the perceptions and opinions of 
key groups involved in the project (e.g., pupils, parents, tea- 
chers, administrators, subject-matter specialists, the public) 
as part of the evaluation plan? 

Six of the proposals made such provision; seven did not. Three 
proposals call for extensive gathering and utilization of the perceptions 
of the participants and others, including elementary or secondary 
school pupils and parents. Two proposals provided machinery for con- 
tinuous participant reaction and feedback. 

No sophistication about evaluation is required to recognize the 
importance of the perceptions of participants. Hence, it is surprising 
that more than half of the proposals failed to mention such percep- 
tions as data. 

A paradox: One proposal which includes an administrator train- 

ing component and a teacher training component, calls for heavy parti- 
cipant reaction and self-evaluation by administrators but none by tea- 
chers. The administrators are to be asked to evaluate the program on 
the basis of how they feel; the teachers are to be evaluated by outside 
experts. 

XI. How strong is the commitment to local option (e.g., evaluating 
in terms of local purposes, conditions, and opinions)? Are 
data to be cast against identified standards, either relative or 
absolute? 

A-33 



In only five instances was there any evidence on the local orien- 
tation question. In these five, three evaluation plans were strongly 
oriented locally; two indicated a deliberately broader context. 

In view of the usual strong support for local control among 
American educators, it is surprising that more did not specify that the 
evaluation plan be closely oriented to local purposes, needs, problems, 
and conditions. 

The word'ktandard^' was almost never used. There was not a 
single proposal which clearly stated that data gathered would be ex- 
amined against any existing standards, relative or absolute. Standards 
were simply ignored, which must be taken as confirmation of the aver- 
sion of educator to applying externa] yardsticks to local data. An out- 
side observer would certainly find astonishing this ignoring of standards. 

XII. Does evaluation seem to be a genuine and intrinsic pa.rt of the 
proposed project as contrasted to something that is included in 
order to meet a requirement? 

A firm and reliable answer to this question is not possible. 
Reading written proposals provides shaky basis for making judgments 
about motivations and attitudes. Some light on the question is provided 
by the fact that in eight proposals there is no reference to evaluation ex- 
cept in the evaluation section. In the other five, references to evalua- 
tion are found in appropriate places throughout the proposal. 

Four proposals give major emphasis to evaluation; one gives 
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moderate emphasis J the others give only minimal emphasis. 

XIII. Are staffing and budgetary provisions for evaluation included? 

What individual or group is responsible for the evaluation? 

The most direct evidence about the emphasis given to evaluation 
lies in the fact that six of the 13 proposals make no specific mention of 
staffing for evaluation. Five of the proposals assign responsibility for 
0 valuation to the project director* four to an outside consultant or 
agency; two to a special staff member for research and/or evaluation; 
one to the chairman of an advisory committee. Two proposals do not 
assign the responsibility at all. 

Only one of the proposals gives any details about staffing plans 
and the qualifications of those who are responsible for evaluation. Only 
one of the proposals makes any special point of supporting the need for 
funds to conduct an adequate evaluation. 

Evaluation does not appear as a separate budget item in any 
proposal. Money for purchase of tests is included in all of the pro- 
posals which call for the use of standardized instruments. 

Incomplete evidence about staffing and funds for evaluation must 
be taken to mean a lack of importance assigned to evaluation by those 
who prepared the proposals. 

With four or five exceptions there is no recognition that special 
expertise (beyond the normal general qualifications of educational ad- 
ministrators) is required for those who will plan and conduct evaluation 



programs . 
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identified? What specific 



XIV. What data gathering techniques are 

instruments are mentioned? Are samples of instruments to be 



used included in the proposals? 



The techniques, with frequency of mention were as follows: 



achievement tests- pupils, standardized 
achievement tests- pupils, teacher- made 
achievement tests-teachers, standardized 
pupil attitude /per sonality tests, standardized 
teacher attitude / pe r sonality, standardized 
teacher attitude /per sonality, locallymade 
test of critical thinking, pupils 
interview 

case studies, pupil profiles 
pupil diaries 
teacher diaries 

critical incidents (supplied by teachers) 
pupil grades 

essays, teacher and administrator 
questionnaire, parents 
questionnaire, teachers, participants 
pupil rating of teachers 
teacher rating of pupils 
parent self-evaluation 

teacher/ administrator self-evaluation 
classroom observation: 

by peers, administrators 
by trained observers 
by video-tape 
using interaction analysis 
evaluation of teacher lesson plans 
staff meetings, workshops, conferences 
review by advisory committee 
review by curriculum specialists 
survey of school activities 

quality and ns-ture of student extra-curricular 
activity, attendance 
teacher turnover 



7 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Only five proposals named any specific instruments. The fol 
lowing were named: Iowa Basic Skills Test (2); Iowa Test of 
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Educational Development; Metropolitan Achievement Test; California 



Achievement Test; Stanford Achievement Test; Survey of Reading 
Practices in Georgia Schools; Teaching Learning Process Analysis In- 
ventory; Holpines Climate Index; Flanders Interaction Analysis; Wat- 
son-Glazer Test of Critical Thinking. 

Only two proposals included a copy of an instrument to be used. 
One of these was a locally- made teacher opinionnaire about a model 
school; the other was a locally-made survey of teaching practices. 

Only two proposals mentioned that instruments were to be field 
tested before used in the evaluation program. 

The number and variety of specific instruments named were 
smaller than might have been expected in light of the vast number of 
instruments available. It was also surprising that so little attention was 
given to the need for field testing. 

XV. Is the proposed evaluation plan innovative or traditional? 

Only two of the 13 proposals could be said to include an innova- 
tive approach to evaluation. It is extraordinary that proposals for inno- 
vative programs could include so little effort to innovate in evaluation 
approaches. The most likely reasons for this circumstance are lack of 
interest, expertness, and confidence with relation to evaluation. 

Recommendations 

1. THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION'S REQUIREMENTS AND 
EXPECTATIONS FOR THE EVALUATION COMPONENT 
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OF TITLE III PROJECTS SHOULD BE RAISED SIGNI- 



FICANTLY. 

No proposal should be accepted unless it includes a comprehen- 
sive plan for evaluation. The evaluation plan should include all of the 
following: 

(a) A clear statement of the rationale for the evalua- 
tion approach to be followed. 

(b) Specific indication of adequate staffing and bud- 
geting for evaluation, including a listing of the 
qualifications of those responsible. 

(c) A clear indication of the kinds of data to be ga- 
thered and the instruments to be used. 

(d) A clear indication of plans for utilization of what 
is learned from evaluation. 

The material on evaluation in the latest version of the Title III 
guidelines should be redone. It should be more specific and more de 
tailed. 

2. TITLE III FUNDS SHOULD BE ALLOCATED TO PR(> 
VIDE TO LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS CONSULTANT 
HELP BY EVALUATION EXPERTS (OR AS AN ALTER- 
NATIVE POSSIBILITY. STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDU- 
CATION SHOULD BE PROVIDED FUNDS TO USE FOR 
THIS PURPOSE). 
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Those preparing Title III proposals apparently lack sophistica- 
tion and expertness in evaluation. They are educators not evaluation 
experts. If evaluation components of PACE projects are to be improved 
significantly, outside expert assistance will be needed. Exhorting local 
school district officials to "do better on evaluation" will not do much 
good, unless specific ways are found to provide expert knowledge and 
skill which is now lacking. 

In addition, brief papers about evaluation by people such as 
Stufflebeam and Stake couJd be provided, along with descriptions of the 
most effective evaluation programs in operation, to local school dis- 
tricts preparing Title III proposals. 

3. EMPHASIS SHOULD BE GIVEN TO USES OF EVALUATION 
AND SHOULD BE PROVIDED BY TITLE III OFFICIALS— 
THROUGH CONFERENCES, WRITTEN MATERIALS. AND 
FILMS . 

One of the reasons so many school officials give so little em- 
phasis to evaluation is that they do not see the potential constructive 
uses of the result of evaluation. Educators may need specific help in 
seeing how the results of evaluation can help them function more effi- 
ciently and effectively. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIOlSr' 



Probably in no other area of education is there a greater need 
to devise, try out, and test improved procedures for the education of 
handicapped children. Educators generally are inclined "to get on band 
wagons" — chasing after promising leads or arm-chair ideas. Special 
educators, understandably, may be particularly prone to this since 
their role, status, and efficccy are being seriously questioned. For 
this reason. Title III has great promise. It can enable special educa- 
tors to test out procedures designed especially for a newly enriched, 
flexible, and effective regular school program. It is paramount that 
these innovations be carefully evaluated before their wide-spread usage 
is advocated. With modern school changes, especially the extra ser- 
vices provided by compensatory education, the challenges are two- 
fold: to determine if pupils formerly classified as handicapped can now 

make satisfactory progress in diversified and enriched regular school 
programs, and to devise effective special education services in local 
schools for children with more extreme and complicated forms of 
learning disabilities. 

Evaluative Aspects of Selected Title III Projects 

A most cursory examination of proposals for Title III grants 
submitted for funding in 1965 and 1966 reveals that essentially no 

* / 

~ Prepared by Lloyd M. Dunn, director. Institute on Mental Retarda- 
tion and Intellectual Development, and professor of special education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 



valuation. With the advent of the Manual jor 



attention was given to e 
Project Applications and Grantees in mid 1966, requiring a section on 

evaluation (see p. 48 of the May ‘67 revision of the manual), and with 
a Chapter V outlining the evaluation requirements, the attention paid to 
this topic changed dramatically. While one can question the rigorous- 
ness of both the stimulus and the response, it is clearly evident that 
setting expectancies on the part of the grant- awarding agency did elicit 
attention and concern for this matter on the part of the grant- seeking 
systems . 

It would seem that little would be gained in taking a historical 
look at the essentially non-existent evaluative techniques outlined in 
the proposals submitted prior to 1967. Instead, it seemed more fruit- 
ful to sample a cross section of proposals submitted under the new 
grants manual. To accomplish this, as seen below, all applications 
were classified and a representative sample of 12 of the 1967 proposals 
selected to give a cross section of the types of evaluative procedures 
now being proposed. This should better enable one to speak to the 
question: What is the quality of the evaluation process now being pro- 
posed, and how can it be improved? 

More requests were submitted for Diagnostic and Learning , 

Laboratories than any other type of program. Of the 19 received, 
three were examined in detail. Even the weakest suggests a disaffec 
tion with present and past diagnostic centers which have been run by 



o 
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Area or Type of Proposal 



Propo- Prior to 1967 

sals 1967 1967 sample 

received proposals proposals examined 



1. Diagnostic and learning 
laboratories 

2. Programs for emotionally 
disturbed/behavior prob- 
lems/brain injured child- 
ren 

3. Programs for mentally re- 
tarded/ slow learning child- 
ren 

4. Comprehensive special edu- 
cation programs 

5. Programs for the cerebral 
palsied 



19 13 6 3 

6 3 3 3 

16 9 7 3 

5 2 3 3 

1 - - 



Totals 



47 27 19 12 



An outline follows of the types of evaluation methods proposed in the sam- 



ple of 12 projects examined. (see page 43). 



psychologists, social worke rs, and physicians. They make educational 
diagnoses, label children with specific physical and psychological disabi- 
lities, and provide little or no help to the teacher in devising an adequ- 
ate educational program. The trend is clearly to leave educational 
diagnoses largely to educators and to broaden the centers from diagnosis 
to the development of instructional procedures tested and found effec- 
tive for the child. 

The three most common forms of evaluation mentioned were 
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the measurement of pupil progress, outside consultant evaluation, and 
statistical reports on the usage of the facilities. In not one case was 
an alternative to the clinic proposed. In short, no contrast procedures 
are being compared against this new- type, diagnostic and learning labo- 
ratory. Clearly, therefore, the evaluation will net little or nothing of 
value in testing the efficacy of these centers, All will accumulate data 
to support them, but this will be largely busy work performed as a re- 
quirement to secure the federal money. What is needed is to compare 
their effectiveness against alternate procedures . For example, one 
could contrast the centers with the effects of assigning an educational 
diagnostician and therapist (clinical teacher) full-time to each school, 
rather than centralize all of them in a clinic. Until alternate procedures 
are compared against these centers, we will have essentially no evidence 
to support their continuance. If this cannot be seen, there is little 
hope for educational evaluation. 

Three of the six requests were examined in detail for programs 
to serve emotionally disturbed/brain imured/perceptually im paired 
children . Labels for handicapped children are in a crucial state of flux 
largely because medical advances, drug and other ingestions, etc., are 
presenting the schools with more and more multiply- handicapped child- 
ren with a variety of bio-behavioral disorders, some of which are 
chronic and others of which are developmental in nature. It is small 
wonder that these children who present a multiplicity of overlapping 



problems to the schools, society, and parents are variously labeled. 



emotionally disturbed, behavior problems, learning disorders, per- 
ceptually impaired, and motor handicapped. These children present a 
critical and emerging challenge to education. Thus it is good to see 
proposals submitted in this area. Too, it is not surprising that these 
requests are variously labeled. As in case of the clinics, the evalua- 
tion emphasis was on measures of pupil gain and views of outside con- 
sultants. More attention was given to reactions of school administra- 
tors and others. Too, one project indicated it planned comparative 
studies though no specifics were given. 

Three of the 16 proposals for programs to serve mentally re- 
tarded and slow learning children were examined. Here was the area 
of second greatest emphasis after clinics. Generally, the proposals are 
to establish schools for educable mentally retarded adolescents, and for 
outdoor living programs. Here, almost all the evaluative emphasis 
was on the measurement of pupil growth. One planning grant was ask- 
ing some very pertinent questions; namely: Will pupils make more pro- 
gress in a special class or a regular school program? Will there be 
fewer dropouts, less disciplinary problems in school, and less delin- 
quent behavior outside the school as a result of this special program? 
Will pupils in the special program become accepted members of the 
school society? Whether research procedures will be devised during 
the planning stage to study these questions remains to be seen. It will 
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take a good deal of sophistication to do so. 

The more rural, sparsely populated areas tended to be the ones 
submitting proposals for comprehensive special education programs . 

Of the five submitted, three were stuaied. Generally, there were plans 
to develop programs which would cut across "categorical" (specific dis- 
ability label) lines. Most intended to collaborate with a regional college 
or university. Generally, diagnostic and therapeutic centers were pro- 
posed as part of the package. Evaluation of these programs was essen- 
tially non-existent. Clearly the applicants were among the least so- 
phisticated, the communities in the greatest need, and the likelihood of 
innovative procedures least. There was one exception where seven 
modes of evaluation were proposed: (1) statistical reports (cataloging), 

(2) visitor questionnaires, (3) evaluation by State department of edu- 
cation personnel, (4) evaluation by university personnel, (5) co-di- 
rector’s reports, (6) research consultants, and (7) comparative stu- 
dies (which are not clearly outlined). Very probably, a behavioral- 
science type, special educator in a college had played a major role in 
constructing this application. Except for this one request, it will be 
difficult to determine whether these projects are -.uccesses or failures. 
Yet, one of the greatest needs is to extend special day and boarding 
school programs to rural children with learning disabilities. 

How, then, does one stimulate greater quality in the evaluation 
of projects for handicapped children funded by Title III? Does the CIPP 
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Model provide a useful procedure? This question will be examined 
next. 

The CJPP Model and Special Education 

The CIPP Model, it seems to me, is an extremely useful strat- 
egy system for che project applicant in initiating, developing, and 
monitoring (not just evaluating) programs. Unfortunately its author 
has chosen to set up a straw man and then attack it. In so doing he has 
negated much of the cogency of his argument. He has thrown the baby 
out with the wash by disparaging the culminating type of evaluation, 
namely product evalution. In fact, he downgrades product evaluation 
so badly that he cannot adequately defend it later. He has chosen to de- 
fine evaluation so broadly that it lacks utility for answering the crucial 
question as to whether the innovative program is an effective one. 

Context study is useful to the project applicant as he conceptua- 
lizes an innovative school program. One must study community and 
school strengths and weaknesses, and interface them against pupil 
characteristics and unmet needs to identify problems, hypotheses, 
goals, or objectives. 

Input study is important to the project applicant, as he assesses 
the resources needed to attack the problem, as he reviews the litera- 
ture on what has been done under similar conditions, and as he de- 
vises the creative and innovative strategies (courses of action' to 
attack the problem. 
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Process study is highly desirable (if not crucial) as the pro- 
ject director pilots, monitors and improves upon his educational inter- 
vention. Few would advocate, while a procedure is being developed, 
the employment of "an ivory tower specialist" to set down a hard and 
fast experimental design with experimental and contrast groups, with 
randomly- as signed students, with treatment procedures held constant, 
and with pre- and post-tests. This should come only after the crudely- 
conceived innovative program has been perfected to the point where it 
can be considered worthy of a trial. Who would argue against planning 
and perfecting grants to field test, modify, and improve on an innovative 

idea? 

But all of these three strategies — the so-called context, input, 
and process evaluation (the CIP of CIPP) should be funded by planning 
grants, should not be considered evaluation pe r _se, and should precede 

the operational of rant . 

Eventually the taxpayer, his representatives, the public, and 
the teaching profession have a right to know whether this carefully 
developed innovation is more, less, or equally as effective as conven- 
tional or alternate procedures. This demands the use of the most 
sophisticated research designs, measurement, instruments, and infer- 
ential statistics available to behavioral scientists. Surely the best pro 
cedures available to behavioral scientists are not too precise or too 
good to apply to programs designed to shape the behavior of our Nation s 
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youth. Vfithout some frame of reference — contrast treatment groups, 
national norms, etc. , — there is simply no valid way to know whether 
to continue, terminate, modify, or replicate the program. In short, 
the crucial evaluation is one which measures the effectiveness of the 
program even though the need is also great and necessary for the ac~ 
cumulation and thoughtful analysis of relevant information (data) for 
identifying the problem, for devising strategies, and for improving 
on the initial conceptions. 

It is therefore recommended that the CIPP Model be refined 
and used by Title ITT to provide a series of logical strategies for pro- 
ject personnel to follow as they identify, develop, and test an innovative 
program. However, only the last quarter of it (namely the product 
evaluation, the past P in CIPP) deserves the label evaluation (which is 
defined in the dictionary as "determining the worth of"). Common 
sense suggests that evaluation in our context, means just that**— to 
evaluate the worth of an innovative program. 

A number of educators pervert the accepted _>ocietal meaning 
of evaluation when they define it so broadly that it is in fact a strategy 
of data collection and study to conceptualize and improve upon an idea. 
Nothing short of a hard-nosed and critical look at these innovations 
utilizing comparative data, valid and reliable measures, and sophisti- 
cated means of data analysis — will suffice to prevent the Nation from 
being lead down the garden path, strewn with flowery generalizations 



based pn soft data about the effectiveness of our innovations. Title III 



could be scuttled, education set back a decade or more, and legislators 
thoroughly dissaffected by utilizing the CIPP Model — in its present form 
which neglects and disparages product research — in the Title III grants 
r manual as a model for evaluating the effectiveness of innovative pro- 

grams. However, if adequately modified and a balanced case made for 
product evaluation, there is no reason why the CIPP Model would not 
be most useful in the manual as an overall strategy for project person- 
nel to follow as they slowly and methodically devise, develop, refine, 
and test their innovations. 

Recommendations 

From a study of the applications, it would appear that Title III 
has been a crash program . In general, the applications were written 
too quickly and padded too voluminously, by applicants who had too 
little training as applied behavioral scientists ard too little knowledge 
in special education, and who generated too few creative ideas. What 
is needed now is a thorough re-structuring of the Title III grant proce- 
j dures to build in greater assurance that projects funded in the future 

will be more carefully formulated, will reflect the best thinking of the 
Nation's authorities in the field, will have been gradually developed, 
modified, shaped, and perfected, will (when ready) be carefully evalu- 
ated, and (when demonstrated as effective) be replicated. It is suggested 
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that this can best be accomplished by moving project directors through 
four phases (hopefully funded separately as each phase is successfully 

completed) . 

Phase 1 ; Innovative Program Planning Grant ( 1 to 2 years) 

Here the manual should outline minimum requirements for a 
very h rief application to secure a mini- grant or contract of probably 
a flat $25, 000 a year for one to two years. With this support and during 
this phase, the manual should require the applicant to go through the 
content and input strategies in the CIPP Model. Here the applicant 
would be asked to involve as consultants the most creative and diver- 
gent thinkers in the Nation who are knowledgeable about the problem to 
be attacked. (No outside evaluators and critical thinkers would be 
brought in to stifle creativity. ) The goal would be to formulate an in- 
novative program in sufficient detail to write a proposal to field test 
and refine it. 

Phase 2 : Innovative Program Refinement Grant (up to 3 jyea rsJ 

Here the manual should require the applicant to build in during 
this phase of grant support, strategies to accomplish the process study 
outlined in the CIPP Model. During this phase, the local school sys- 
tem would usually operate a pilot program to field test the innovation. 
The emphasis would be to develop, monitor, refine, a.nd modify the 
procedures to be followed. Such techniques as- freeing up educators 
to detail instructional programs, and test and modify them, would be 
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encouraged. Here the consultants should be trouble shooters/problem 
solvers of the clinical types (master teachers, consultants, supervi- 
sors) who can study and monitor the development of the program, and 
suggest ways for improving on it. This phase could last up to three 
years and perhaps even longer. It might be amalgamated with a Phase 
1 proposal, but this is not recommended. 

Phase 3l Innovat ive Program Evaluation (ope rational^ — Grant (3 o _r 
more years) 

Innovation without evaluation is dangerous, if not foolhardy. 

Thus, the manual would emphasize during this phase of grant support, 
the need for product evaluation with the most sophisticated designs 
available. At this point, it is recommended that behavioral- science 
type, critical thinkers and evaluators be brought in. Here there seems 
no other way, some years to come, except for local school systems 

to contract with colleges, universities, regional laboratories, etc., to 
conduct these evaluations. There is especially a great paucity of re- 
search-oriented scholars in special education. What few there are, 
are largely in college and universities. Practitioners must look to 
these persons (and to others in statistics, measurement, and re- 
search design) for a critical evaluation of their innovations. Adequate 
research design, subject selection, measurement instruments, and in- 
ferential statistics are generally beyond the training of special educa- 
tors in local school systems. True, there is a shortage of sophisticated 
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researchers in all aspects of education in local school systems. It is 
just that this is especially so in special education. 

There is a natural temptation for innovators to be enamoured 
with their ideas. Thus, there would be an understandable temptation 
for project directors to gather the types of data which are most likely 
to be favorable. Here they could give pre*" and post” tests to measure 
pupil growth — but time and almost any intervention will produce some 
positive gains, but would they be significant? And of what value will be 
the opinions gathered by the director and his staff? There is a tendency 
for people to be kindly, charitable, and favorable about another per- 
son' s brain child. But is such evidence valid? Not very likely. What 
is needed is an external evaluation of the effectiveness of a program. 
This C3,n range from comparative studies by non-involved researchers, 
to evaluations by uninvolved experts who bring to the project as site 
visitors, hopefully, a general frame of reference and a critical, know- 
ledgeable eye, acquired in developing their expertise over the years. 
Looking at the relative effectiveness of a variety of strategies built 
into the program, examining which pupils fail and succeed in the pro- 
ject, etc. , present helpful alternatives for evaluating programs. 

The biggest decision of all for the granting agency is whether or 
not to terminate or replicate the innovative strategy on a national basis. 
To help in this decision is why the government is justified in investing 
the taxpayers' money in Title III projects. And decisions become 
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important in the context of practical choices, and evaluative data which 
suggests which is best. 

Phase 4 ; Exemplary Program Support Grant (indefinite) 

It is inadvisable to fund exemplary programs until their efficacy 
has been established. Thus, Title III funds should not be used to sup- 
port such programs for another three to eight years, or until the inno- 
vative projects have moved through Phases 1 to 3 above. Who knows 
how to do it right, until it has been demonstrated to be more effective 
than alternate procedures? 

However, eventually this Phase 4 could become the crucial one 
for implementing changes in American education on a broad basis. 

Thus, there would seem to be merit in funding exemplary programs 
which have been tried, tested, a.nd found effective over a number of 
years . 

Here the outside visitors would be still another sort. They 
would tend to be the leaders in special and general education in Federal, 
state, and local school systems in positions to influence changes in 
their schools. They can stimulate replications of exemplary programs 
on a broad basis. Any talk of dissemina,tion in the first three phases 
except to inform the field of what is being attempted so as to prevent 
unknowledgeable duplication — would be premature. 
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THE CULTURAL ARTS~ 



Forty proposals in the cultural arts were sent for review and of 
these, twenty were read with respect to the evaluation procedures erri" 
ployed. The follr^’ing comments describe my views regarding their 
adequacy. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the evaluation of 
learning in the cultural arts is a task beset with a variety of special 
difficulties. Perhaps the most significant of these difficulties is the 
fact that traditionally those working in the cultural arts — the visual 
arts, music, literature, poetry and drama — have not placed much 
faith in objective assessment of artistic learning as a means of judging 
the effectiveness of their programs. For many, the type of learning 
or growth that emanates from artistic experience is both subtle and 
idiosyncratic. Hence objective measures of standard outcomes are 
often viewed as trivial compared to what is considered more important 
and fundamental in aesthetic learning. 

This orientation as well as other factors have created a virtual 
vacuum in the area of fine arts tests. Of the 2300 tests listed in Te sts 
in Print , only 14 are in the fine arts and of these many are out-of-date 
and inadequately standardized. Thus there are fev/ evaluation tools 
available in the fine arts compared to the number available in other 

/ 

—'Prepared by Elliot W. Eisner, associate professor of education 
and art. School of Education, Stanford University. 
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fields and certainly fewer useful for assessing the consequences of uni- 
que progranas. Thus the context in which evaluations in the cultural 
arts reside is one that tends to have little disposition toward objective 
evaluation and few instruments appropriate for evaluation when unique 
objectives are formulated. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the proposals in the cul- 
tural arts should be weak in the area of evaluation. These weaknesses 
stem, in part, from the conditions I have described as v/ell as from a 
variety of other factors. 

Many of the proposals I reviewed, indeed the majority, were 
designed to provide short-term supplementary activities to children 
in the field of the cultural arts. These activities include trips to 
museums and plays, attendance at concerts and other types of activi- 
ties through which cultural exposure can occur. While these activities 
are frequently supported by instructional material that teachers can 
use to prepare children for the cultural event, one gets the impres- 
sion that the programs are superficial and peripheral in nature. The 
fact that such programs tend to be short term, makes the likelihood of 
significant learning remote. I believe proposal writers intuitively 
recognize this and hence tend not to specify anticipated behavioral 
change as a result of such participation. 

A second characteristic of the evaluation sections of the pro- 
posals in the cultural arts is a general lack of attention to the various 



aspects and populations of the program that can be evaluated. For 
example, it is the rare proposal that attempts to evaluate the reactions 
of various populations such as pupils, teachers, administrators or par- 
ents to aspects of the proposed program. When evaluation procedures 
are described, they almost always deal exclusively with student be- 
havior. 

This lack of analysis of the potential candidates for evaluation 
is only symptomatic of a general lack of evaluation conapetency. Given 
the dearth of competent people in the field of educational evaluation 
this lack of attention to the assessment of different populations and 
the relationship among data secured from these populations is not sur- 
prising. 

About 30 to 40 percent of the proposals reviewed indicate merely 
that evaluation will oc^ur and that appropriate evaluation instruments 
will be obtained or constructed but little more data than that is provided. 
When this strategy is taken to describe evaluation it is impossible to 
obtain an understanding of what will occur . 

A third characteristic of the proposals in the cultural arts is 
their general vagueness with respect to educational objectives. As in- 
dicated earlier, the assessmsnt of artistic learning is especially diffi- 
cult as is the specification of objectives that are not trivial. Neverthe- 
less there are some outcomes of cultural art experience that can be 
identified at reasonable levels of specificity and which are likely to be 
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appropriate fo_' all or almost all students. In general, however, these 
generic and specifiable objectives have not been described; hence the 
generality of objectives makes evaluation difficult. 

Another characteristic of the proposals on the cultural arts is 
a tendency to employ published but inappropriate instruments for pur- 
poses of evaluation. One gets the impression that such instruments 
are being used because they can be purchased and not because they are 
appropriate or an important part of the project. The use of available 
but inappropriate assessment tools will tend to militate against the 
identification of behavioral change, especially when the goals of the 
program are innovative. The majority of the proposals make no indi- 
cation of the particular types of instrumentation to be used and in no 
proposal did I find a set of instruments to be used. 

Another characteristic of the evaluation sections of the pro- 
posals is a complete lack of attention to the description and evaluation 
of processes of the program. Since many of the activities suggested 
by the proposals are large scale, short-term activities, evaluation of 
the processes through which the activities proceed is difficult to obtain; 
and if obtained, might not be reliable indicators of what was occurring. 
But if the procedures used in a really innovative and effective education- 
al program in the cultural arts is to be useful to other school districts 
Some careful description of the program and the strategic supports 
necessary for its success need to be provided. A careful description 
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of "input" as well as "output" is necessary if dissemination is to be ef- 
fective . 

The general impression that I obtained after reviewing the pro- 
posals was that proposal writers were naive about evaluation methodol- 
ogy. It has been recognized by those of us working with Title III pro- 
jects that evaluation of on-going innovative programs is an exceedingly 
complex task. The classical pre- and post-test experimental paradigm 
is inadequate and inappropriate for providing dynamic feedback to in- 
novative programs. Given the lack of sophistication in the field of 
education regarding the subtleties of curriculum evaluation it is un- 
reasonable to expect those in the field to possess evaluation expertise. 
Judging from the proposals in the cultural arts, they don't! The evalua- 
tion sections are weak, non- analytic and frequently use inappropriate 
instruments to assess poorly specified outcomes. Many of the pro- 
posals merely nod in the direction of evaluation by indicating that it 
will be employed or that consultants will be obtained but for the most 
part evaluation tends to be an "add-on". 

It seems to me that it might be of use to proposal writers to 
have a document prepared by the Title III office that would describe in 
lucid, non- technical terms some of the approaches and procedures that 
might be employed in an evaluation program. Such a document might 
facilitate more adequate evaluation procedures. The evaluation sec- 
tions in the cultural arts proposals are so skimpy that almost any 
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effort to make them more rigorous and thoughtful would be an improve- 
ment. It might also be well if universities would sponsor evaluation 
institutes for Title III personnel and for school districts anticipating 
preparing a Title III proposal 
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SOCIA L STUDIES- ^ 

Provision for evaluation has been one of the weakest part of 
proposals for Title III projects, according to studies that have been 
made of successive groups of proposals received during the first 
two years ot Title III operations. The proposals which were rated 
in these studies were not restricted to social studies, but dea.lt with 
various aspects of the school program. Some improvement in planning 
for evaluation was apparent when second-year proposals were compared 
with those received during the first year but, when the projects were 
rated on 15 criteria, second-year proposals were rated lowest on the 
criterion, "provision for evaluation of the project." 

To what extent do projects dealing with social studies share this 

weakness which has been identified in the total group of proposals? 

This examination of a sample of proposals for social studies projects 
cannot provide a definitive answer, but does give some evidence on the 

point. 

The Sample 

Fourteen Title III projects dealing with the social studies area 
of the school curriculum constitute the sample on which this report is 
based. This sampling was selected at random from the Title III pro- 
jects that have been funded in the field of social studies. Three are 

-'^Prepared by Dorothy M. Fraser, coordinator of social science. 
College of Education, Hunter College of the City University of 
New York. 
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from the submission period ending May, 1966 and eleven are from the 
period ending January, 1967. The size of grants involved ranges from 
$8, 502, a planning grant, to $117, 040, for the first year of a project 
that includes planning, pilot, and operational activities. Two of the 
three from the earlier submission period are planning grants, while the 
third is an operational program to implement an earlier planning grant. 
Of the 11 submitted in January, 1967, only two are devoted exclusively 
■j-Q pfanningj two are operational programs and the other nine involve 
planning plus pilot activities, or planning, pilot, and operational activi- 
ties. 

The 14 projects vary widely in scope and emphasis. Four are 
concerned with establishing regional centers to provide stimulation and 
services for local curriculum planning and/or demonstrations to encour- 
age dissemination of innovative curriculum and instructional practices. 
Two involve the development of centers to facilitate use of local or re- 
gional resources in school programs. Three are devoted to the develop- 
ment of a specific social studies course and two others focus on activi- 
ties and materials for the enrichment of a specific course. Planning 
and implementing a new social studies curriculum is undertaken in five 
of the projects. One of these deals with the primary grades, with an- 
ticipation of extending the project to the upper elementary grades, 
while in the other four planning is on a K-12 basis. (Two of the K-12 
projects are being conducted by regional centers referred to above.) 
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Major directions of change that have been much discussed by- 
social studies specialists in the past decade are reflected in this 
sampling of Title III projects. The use of multi-media materials, in- 
cluding out-of- school use of local and regional resources as well as a 
variety of learning materials to be used in the classroom, receives 
major emphasis in half of the projects. Cooperative curriculum de- 
velopment, bringing together the staffs of local schools in a region 
and/or drawing extensively on academic and professional personnel of 
colleges and universities in the area, is a basic factor in two- thirds 
of the projects. Teacher participation and inservice programs for 
teachers are emphasized in many of them. Approaches stressing in- 
quiry and the development of important concepts and generalizations 
by pupils are found frequently. 

Plans for Evaluation 

Of the 14 proposals reviewed, two give no plans for evaluating 
the results of the project but indicate that planning for evaluation will 
be undertaken. Both are applications for planning grants, which are 
not required by Title III guidelines to include provisions for evaluation. 
Each of the other 12 proposals, two of which are for planning grants 
only, give at least some indication of plans for evaluation. This atten- 
tion ranges from broad statements, which indicate some types of pro- 
cedures to be used or state that comparisons of experimental and con- 
trol groups will be made, to (in one case) a listing of general 
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procedures to be used in checking progress toward each goal of the pro- 
ject. Titles of standardized tests to be used are given in two of the pro- 
posals. 

In each of the 12 projects, some measures of pupil performance 
are to be used in evaluating the program. Comparison of achievement 
of experimental and control groups is the most frequently cited proce- 
dure, found in seven of the 12. Pre- and posr- testing is mentioned in four 
programsj in three of these the target population apparently is to in- 
clude only pupils in project classes. Standardized achievement tests 
are to be used in six projects, and teacher-made achievement tests in 
two others. Whether or not there is increased participation by pupils 
is to be studied in six programs by collecting evidence on such points 
as: use of library, study centers, and workrooms; class attendance; 

participation in extra-curricular activities related to social studies; 
and socio-civic action such as volunteering to assist in anti-poverty 
programs. Other approaches for evaluating pupil performance that are 
mentioned in one or more proposals are: observations by teachers, 

project staff, supervisors; completion of attitude scales by pupils, 
pupil self-evaluation; analysis of pupil products and of recordings and 
pictures of classroom sessions. 

Evaluation of teacher performance as a measure of the project's 
success is indicated in five of the proposals, four of which mention only 
one approach (but not the same in each case). Observation by 
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supervisors or project personnel is the approach most frequently re- 
lied upon. 

In most of the projects, evaluative rea^^tions are to be obtained 
from more than one sector of the personnel that are directly or indi- 
rectly involved. Teacher reactions are to be considered in seven of the 
programs, outside consultants are to evaluate in five. The project di- 
rector and staff will give evaluative reactions in four projects, as will 
administrators and supervisors. Pupil reactions will be obtained in 
three projects, parent reactions in two, and the wider community (civic 
and business leaders, etc. ) will be asked for reactions in one. 

The instruments to be used in obtaining these evaluative reactions 
include: questionnaires and opinionnaires (4); rating scales (4); check 
lists (3); anecdotal records (3); interviews (2); attitude scales (1); 
sociograms (1); interest inventories (1); and open-ended questions 
(1). In most of the projects from three to five of these instruments are 
listed. 

Naming the evaluative procedures listed in the proposals indi- 
cates one aspect of the provisions for evaluation. Other factors must 
also be considered in examining the adequacy of the assessment plans. 

How fully are the plans for evaluation spelled out? The space 
devoted to evaluation in the 12 proposals that dealt with the topic ranges 
from nine lines to three single- spaced pages. In most of the proposals 
the discussion is extremely general and brief (about one double- spaced 
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page). Usually it is stated that procedures and instruments must be 
developed because adequate ones are not available, but little or no in- 
dication is given about how this job will be tackled except that outside 
consultants would do it or provide guidance. While the length of a state- 
ment is not a test of its quality, the more extended discussion of plans 
for evaluation found in three of the proposals were the ones in which 
the authors displayed some familiarity with recent literature on evalua- 
tion in social studies and in which some approaches to the development 
of procedures and instruments were at least partially spelled out. One 
of the more fully developed sections on evaluation cites existing instru- 
ments that may serve as a starting point for construction of suitable 
checklists, scales, and questionnaires. In another proposal that has a 
fuller treatment of evaluation, types of data that will be collected to 
feed into the construction of instruments are listed. 

Who is to formulate evaluation instruments and approaches for 
applying them? In about half the proposals this question is not directly 
considered. In most of the rest, the job is apparently to be done largely 
by outside evaluators or evaluation consultants. In one, however, it is 
stated that participating teachers and administrators are to work with 
the evaluation consultant in deciding on approaches and constructing the 
instruments. The rationale given for involving teachers and adminis- 
trators in this way is that they can contribute to the process, that they 
will gain new insights as they do so, and that they will be more 
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supportive of — or at least less threatened by — the evaluation of the pro- 
ject if they have helped to develop the assessment program. 

Are the evaluative measures related to project objectives? In 
general, yes. But in nine of the 12 proposals there is little or no ef- 
fort to relate a particular project objective to particular evaluation pro- 
cedures. The objectives themselves are usually stated at a general 
level without defining their components or stating them in terms of spe- 
cific behaviors to be anticipated. This lack of clear definition of goals 
at a less- than- global level is probably a factor in the failure to plan 
specifically for measuring progress toward them. 

Is the need for funds to support evaluation taken into account? 

Five of the 12 proposals have no budget item for evaluation. Six con- 
tain items for services of outside evaluators or evaluation consultants. 
(One has a blanket item for consultative service that includes the area 
of evaluation along with other aspects of the program. ) The smallest 
of these budget items is for five days of consultative service, while the 
largest provides $10, 000 for continuing evaluative services during the 
first year of the project. In only one proposal is there specific provi- 
sion for "evaluation materials and supplies. " It may be that where no 
budgetary provision is made for time and materials for evaluation, these 
costs are included in general items for salaries and materials; .how- 
ever, it seems more likely that lack of budgetary provision for evalua- 
tion reflects a lack of focus on the evaluative process. The proposals 
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that did include budget items for evaluation tended to be more definite 
in their plans for evaluating the project than those that did not. 

What concept of evaluation seems to predominate in the pro- 
posals? Do the plans suggest that evaluation is a one-time procedure 
to measure the results of the project? Or do they indicate that evalua- 
tive data should be collected at frequent intervals and analyzed so that 
the evidence can be fed back into project development? Since the OE 
guidelines for Title III proposals stress the traditional concept of eval- 
uation derived from experimental research design, it is not surpris- 
ing that in most of the projects evaluation seems to be conceived as 
consisting entirely of assessment of end results. Of the 12 proposals 
that include attention to evaluation, eight limit their plans to this pat- 
tern. The other four proposals call for evaluation of final results, but 
in addition they provide for periodic evaluative sessions of participants, 
with feedback as a basis for shaping the next phases of project develop- 
ment. Participating teachers in one operational program meet each 
week and in another each month to discuss materials and teaching- 
learning activities they have employed, and to plan ahead. Three eval- 
uative sessions are to be held during the project year by participants in 
a third operational program. The fourth proposal that provides for 
interim evaluation sessions is concerned with planning and pilot activi- 
ties on a regional scale. The central group in this project meets each 
six weeks to review work done at the local level and determine any 
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needed modifications in direction. 



Recommendation s 

Do the Title III projects dealing with social studies share the 
v/eakness in planning for evaluation that characterizes Title III pro- 
jects generally? Yes, if this small sample is indicative. The follow- 
ing conclusions apply to a majority of the proposals examined, and on 
most points the majority is a large one. That there are promising ex- 
ceptions to each conclusion has been noted in the preceding section. 

1. The provisions for evaluation are described so briefly and 
with such generality as to suggest that relatively little specific atten- 
tion has been given to planning for assessment of the programs. 

2. Sucti planning seems to be thought of as something to be 
left to outside consultants, rather than as an integral part of program 
development and a process that should be carried on cooperatively by 

4 . 

project participants. 

3. Clear relationships between particular project objectives 
and the procedures and instruments to assess progress toward each 

objective are usually not established. 

4. There is little indication that the current literature dealing 

with evaluation in the social studies has been examined as a basis for 
planning for project assessment. Granting that there are many inad- 
equacies in available strategies for evaluating social studies programs. 
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and that new approaches and instruments must indeed be created, it is 
nevertheless wasteful to ignore v/hat has been done that could be drawn 
upon. 

5. There is no specific budget provision for assessment activi- 
ties in half of the proposals that included some statement about evalua- 
tion plans. 

6. Evaluation seems to be conceived as measuring final out- 
comes, rather than as a continuing process that can feed back into 
program development. It is probably improper to cite this as an evi- 
dence of weakness in the proj ects ' provisions for evaluation, however, 
since this is the conception on which OE guidelines for Title III pro- 
jects were based. 

There are some potenti-^Uy positive features in the evaluation 
plans of the sample of proposals studied here. 

1. Although achievemem; tests are the most frequently men- 
tioned device for assessing pupil performance, other less traditional 
methods are also to be used in some of the projects. The approaches 
mentioned are not new, but they are used too infrequently. Perhaps 
Title III projects will encourage a wider, more effective application of 
them. 

2. Several of the proposals included in the sample will broaden 
the base of project evaluation by obtaining evaluative reaction^ from 
various groups — teachers, pupils, and parents, as well as administrative 
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personnel— and will use a variety of instruments to do so. Efforts to 
achieve a broader base for judging the success of school programs 
have been made before, but perhaps Title III projects will encourage 
more schools to proceed in this direction and will develop more effec- 
tive approaches for collecting the evaluative evidence. 

3. Most of the proposals indicate that the development of new 
instruments for collecting varied types of evaluative evidence will be 
undertaken. If this is done and the new instruments are made generally 
available, social studies education will be enriched. 

How might the provisions for evaluation in Title HI projects in 
social studies be strengthened? Since standards for approval of pro- 
jects are set by the OE guidelines, plans for project evaluation will re- 
flect the emphases on evaluation that are developed in the guidelines. 
Greater attention to evaluation in the guidelines for the second year of 
Title III operations probably accounted for the slight improvement in 
this aspect of second- year proposals that was noted at the beginning of 
this paper. Further revisions of the section on evaluation in OE guide- 
lines for future Title III proposals should be considered with a view to 
strengthening plans for project assessment. Such revisions might 
profitably focus on the following points. 

1. THE CONCEPT OF EVALUATION AS A CONTINUING 
PROCESS THROUGHOUT A PROJECT. TO PROVIDE 
FREQUENT FEEDB AC K AS A BASIS FOR DECISIONS 
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ABOUT IMPLEMENTING THE PROJECT. SHOULD RE- 



PLACE THE TWO-DIMENSIONAL MODEL THAT IS 
LIMITED TO EVALUATING FINAL PRODUCTS IN RELA> 
TION TO STATED OBJECTIVES. 

A model such as the CIPP, which has been developed by Stuffle- 

^ / 

beam and his associates, might be adopted.” This model provides for 
specific and frequent evaluations of instructional materials and proce- 
dures in relation to project objectives, with feedback to provide a basis 
for decision-making, as well as for evaluation of final products. 

2. THE GUIDELINES SHOULD MAKE CLEAR THE NEED_FOR 
PROGRAM PLANNERS TO BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH 
EXISTING APPROACHES AND INSTRUMENTS FOR EVALUA- 
TION OF PROGRAMS IN THE FIELD WITH WHICH THE PRO- 
JECT IS CONCERNED. TO THE END THAT AVAILABLE RE- 
SOURCES MAY BE DRAWN UPON IN FORMULATING IM- 
PROVED APPROACHES AND INSTRUMENTS THAT WILL B_E 
APPROPRLA.TE FOR THE PROJECT. 

3 . THE STATEMENT IN THE 1966 GUIDELINES CONCERNING 
BUDGET PROVISION FOR .EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 
SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED TO ENCOURAGE PROPOSAL 
FRAMERS TO MAKE SP E CIFIC AND ADEQUATE PROVI- 
SION OF RESOURCES FOR PROJECT EVALUATION. 

^ / 

-'Daniel L. Stufflebeam, "The Use and Abuse of Evaluation in Title 
III", 1967 (mimeographed). 
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URBAN. METROPOLITAN AND RURAL 



❖ / 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMEN'T- 

The sections dealing with Evaluation that appear in the propo- 
sals for Supplementary Educational Centers are generally rather per- 
functory, and two reasons probably account for this situation. In the 
first place, the Center’ s programs tend to be broad and rather vaguely 
defined. They usually propose to create new courses of instruction 
with new teaching materials, or to train teachers and counsellors for 
new roles. Thus they do not lend themselves to an experimental de- 
sign, with experimental and control groups of students and statistical 
tests of various hypotheses. 

In the second place, the concept of evaluation used by the people 
who have planned the projects is generally limited to the evaluation of 
the outcome of the project. This is good, but not enough. 

Evaluation procedures can be used to assist in making decisions 
at four stages of a project. 

1. Before the project is begun, to decide what needs should be 
met by the project. 

2. At the beginning of the project, when its detailed procedures 
are being planned, and its personnel selected. 

3. While the project is in process, in order to improve per- 
formance and correct mistakes. 

^ / 

“'Prepared by Robert J. Havighurst, John Mosler Chair in Urban Edu- 
cation, School of Education, Fordham University. 



4. At the end of the project, when its results can be evaluated 
and decisions made about next steps. 

In this report the writer will attempt to show how evaluation pro- 
cedures rnight be used at all four stages of two hypothetical projects, 
one of them (A) being a supplementary center in an urban-metropolitan 
situation which is expected to improve occupational education and guid- 
ance in a metropolitan area, while the other (B), is an educational fa- 
cility to serve a multi- county rural area of about 100, 000 population. 

A. This is a metropolitan area with a population of 500, 000. 

It contains three counties, has a varied racial population, a growing 
industry and commerce. There are about 60 local school districts, 
and three county school units. 

B. This is a six to eight county area, with about 60 local school 
districts. Population is stationary or declining in all except one county, 
which is growing due to the recent arrival of several corporations which 
have located branch factories near the county seat. The principal in- 
dustries of the past, agriculture and forestry, are now fairly profitable 
but the small farms of the past have been combined into large, mech- 
anized farms requiring capital to operate. Therefore families have 
been moving into the towns and out of the area to larger cities for the 
past 20 years. 
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Evaluation Procedure for Stage 1. A Study of the Setting, or the Con- 
text of the Project 



A B 



Information to be 
Supplied 


Socioeconomic data 
Occupational Distribution 
iVchievement levels of 
scliool children 
Attendance in school- — 
public and private — in 
relation to age and sex 
Results of surveys that 
have been made 


SAME 


Decisions to be 
Made 


What kinds of base-line 
data are needed for a 
useful record of the pro- 
ject? 

What are the principal edu- 
cational needs of the com- 
munity? 


SAME 


Stage 2. 


Getting the Project Started 




Information to be 
Supplied 


How well prepared is the 
agency to carry on this 
project? 


SAME 




Survey of available; per- 
sonnel 






What facilii are needed? 

Are they available? 


What consultant 
help is being 
used? 




What consultants will be 
used? 

Plans for cooperation with 
other agencies. 

(School districts and 
other organizations) 


How is the pro- 
ject related to 
the State De- 
partment of 
Education? 



o 

ERIC 
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Decisions to be 
Made 



Stage 3. 

Information to be 
Supplied 



Decisions to be 
Made 



Stage 4, 

Information to be 
Supplied 



Choice of Director 

Selection of Staff 

Location of Vocation- 
al Schools 

Will the new faculty be 
specially trained for 
the new program? 



Carrying On the Project 

Provision for feedback to 
Director and staff: from 

local industry; from stu- 
dents . 

Data on dropouts from the 
new courses. 

Provision for recording 
unexpected events rele- 
vant to the project. 

Correction of errors 

Dropping of unsuccess- 
ful courses . 

Evaluating the Project. Deci 

Measurement of output. 
Number of students 
trained. Jobs obtained 
by them. Attitudes of 
employers. 

Interpretation of out- 
comes 
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Choice of enrich- 
ment programs 
for the area. 

How made? 

How will new per- 
sonnel be se- 
lected? 

Selection of a' pro* 
gram design. 

Location of the 
various parts 
of the program. 



Feedback from 
County Commit- 
tee s 

Data on changed 
holding power 
of schools 

Data on attitudes 
of youth 

Reports from 
Faculty 

Same 

ing on Next Steps 

Number of stu- 
dents served 
by project 

Changes in pro- 
portions gra- 
duating from 
high school 

Attitudes of stu- 
dents and their 
parents 



Decisions to be 
Made 



Next steps. Shall the 
program be continued? 



Use of an Evaluation 
Committee. 

SAME 

What modifications are 
to be made? 

Shall the program be ex- 
tended to other schools 
or areas? 

The proposals for Supplementary Educational Centers which 
the writer has read are gene rallyfairly adequate with respect to Stage 
1. They present the setting with a deocription of the community or the 
area to be served and the students to be served. Sometimes they re- 
port a survey or study of educational needs. 

It is at Stages 2 and 3 that the proposals are most likely to be 
inadequate. Seldom do they show evidence of careful evaluation of the 
capability of the school district or other agency to perform in the area 
of the project. They do not often comment critically on the personnel 
who will carry on the project. They do not show how they will pro- 
ceed systematically to find the new persons needed, and to give them 
adequate preparation through work with consultants, visits to other 
communities, etc. 

There is almost nothing to show how the project will be evalua- 
ted while it is in progress, so that it can be improved, errors corrected, 
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and progress reports made. This is especially important in innovative 
work, where one must expect to learn from experience as the project 
progresses. A periodic stock-taking is desirable using local staff 
and community committees as well as outside consultant?. 

At the final stage the proposals are somewhat more clear on 
the procedures for evaluating the resu'ts. However, they seldom 
show evidence of thought about the next steps after the project funds 
have been used up. What prospects are there foi continuing and ex- 
panding the program it if proves to be successful? Will there be a 
responsible committee or commission to make recommendations to 
the school board or other policy-making bodies? 

The concept of evaluation dealt with here requires an evaluative 
effort at every stage of the project, and it cannot easily be described 
in a brief section toward the close of the proposal. Rather, as the 
description of the project proceeds, there should be a description of 
plans for collecting the information and making the kinds of decisions 
suggested in the outline given above. 



ORGANIZATIONAL FLEXIBILITY-' 



■When one studies the evaluation sections of many of the Title 
III proposals, a question immediately is raised: What information will 
exist at the end of the pilot exemplary or innovative program that will 
allow for an immediate decision to make the innovation pandemic or 
universal? This means not only for the rest of the school system in- 
volved in the project, but for expansion to other school systems through- 
out the United States which are in a never-ending search for programs 
that will more sufficiently be up to the task of the education of our 
young. 

Unfortunately the studies of and visits to various Title III pro- 
jects dealing with innovation and change in the areas of team teaching, 
independent study, the individualization of instruction, various ap- 
proaches to collaborative teaching, conceptualizations concerning non- 
graded programs from the pre-school on through the twelfth year, and 
other variations of these things, do not lead to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or to that collection of research findings upon which one can base 
a more intensive action. Rather than seeking implementations and col- 
lected evidence, for the most part evaluations are still using such tech- 
niques represented by the following statements taken from the proposals: 

"A careful record of each project activity will be maintained. A 



Prepared by Maurie Hillson, professor of education, Rutgers 
The State University of New Jersey. 
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careful record of student and adult participation will be maintained and 
summarized. Pre-test and post-test will be used to determine exact 
results in remedial reading classes. Statements from teachers stating 
the value of individual situations will be gathered. Statements from 
teachers concerning the advantages and disadvantages will be gathered. 
Persons viewing demonstrations will complete questionnaires comparing 
what they saw with traditional type classroom activities. Recorded 
comparisons shall take place. A .purvey technique will be maintained 
where we have a student- parent diary. Children will be tested at the 
beginning of school with an achievement and intelligence test and again 
at the end with an achievement test. Teacher aides, teachers, super- 
visory personnel, college educators will record observations during 
the year and through written reports and oral discussion evaluate the 
project." And so it goes. 

Very little of this material would stand the scrutiny of any sci- 
entific investigation. More importantly, very little of this material 
would be readily useable for making the educational decisions that 
would be necessary for successful expansion or implementation. If 
educational evaluation is moving toward the position of becoming a pro- 
cess during which data is collected, decisions made to implement, and 
modifications of programs are suggested, then the situation as it pre- 
sently stands in all too many the operable Title III programs is 



going to be difficult to deal with in this context. There are several 
reasons for this. 

The adequacy of any evaluation section of any particular pro- 
posal is going to be in direct relationship to the precision and insight 
with which the objectives or the prescribed proposed models of the in- 
novated exemplary activity are stated. As one studies the various pro- 
posals, it becomes a critically painful fact that very few people who are 
presently being funded and working on the proposals have a clearly de- 
fined statement of the emphases concerning the various aspects of team- 
ing, collaboration, nongrading, and other vehicles. The procedures 
and approaches to evaluation as they presently stand are merely tech- 
nical aspects of measurement. These are not wholly aporopriate to the 
kinds of innovative and exemplary programs and proposals that are 
either subsumed in the titles of the proposals or discussed in broad 
terms in the narratives of the proposals. 

One is led to the interpretation that the more difficult area of 
analysis for the awarding of the proposals should be not so much in the 
evaluation schema, but rather in relation to the specificity of the stated 
objectives and the written defense of intellectual as well as implementa- 
tion activities concerning the kinds of things that are going to be attempted 
in the exemplary or innovative program. Unless one has a very clear 
picture of the various kinds of possible models that break with the cus- 
tomary way of doing things, and unless one has a clear picture of the 
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various processes and vehicles that will bring about some particular 
change, then what may result is a proposal based on a set of mere ver- 
bal gymnastics recasting only what is a very traditional program. 

The adequacy of the various approaches to evaluation, the pro- 
cedures involved, the techniques being employed, do not really appear 
at this particular stage of the Title III activity to indicate that they are 
strong to the point of underpinning the innovative impact in American 
education called for by Title III. 

There are several kinds of things that one must think about in 
strengthening the various proposals. One cannot simply strengthen the 
evaluation section of the proposal without giving basic consideration to 
the particular objectives that the proposal has set for itself in terms of 
the innovative and exemplary structure, Future proposals should car- 
ry specified evaluative techniques for probing the extent to which speci- 
fied objectives of the proposal have been attained operationally. For 
example, if one contends that a basic vehicle for creating a new pro- 
cess of education is "teacher team planning ' because it affords the op- 
portunity to thi? teachers to make relevant decisions about learning, 
the opportunity for the construction and reconstruction and modifica- 
tion of curriculum, as well as many other things concerning the way 
the child will be taught and how he learns then the evaluation section, 
must carry a particularized kind of activity that evaluates the outcomes 
of "teacher team planning" as compared to teaching in a self-contained 
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situation where no teacher team planning is available. There should be 
consideration of the evaluation activity for the opportunity to change 
the objectives. For example, in view of the fact that ' teacher team 
planning" may bring with it certain unforeseen consequences, or an- 
cillary activities, which at the moment of planning were unknown to 
the group suggesting that innovative type of activity, evaluative proce- 
dures to measure these new items must be established. I think that 
it is very important that each item of evaluation be stated in terms of 
the resultant behavior expected. The proper instrurr:.ents must be 
created and employed so some realistic measure can be taken. I 
think the mere suggestion of pre- and post-testing and standardized 
tests although necessary and helpful are often limitations to, rather 
than activities that offer insight for, educational change. There is no 
question that certain aspects of growth need to be measured by various 
kinds of tests and inventories. But, more importantly, the contexual 
operation of a program needs to be evaluated so it will provide immedi- 
ate information that will allow for the continuing change and implemen- 
tation of the major emphases that are deemed valuable and that should 
mark the educational programs of our country. 

Evaluation must be thought of as a program that serves all 
functions of a proposed activity in an effective and precise manner, 

To be effective and precise, evaluation must serve several functions. 
The functions of determining whether or not various factors are the 
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reasons for various deficiencies, whether or not the functions are 
providing reliable collections cf evidence about the students concern' 
ing progress, whether or not the functions indicate the extent to which 
various students in the program are making progress toward the stated 
goals, and whether or not the functions indicate the successful manners 
by which various kinds of activities should take place, vis-a-vis group- 
ing, individualized instruction, skill impact stations for teaching basic 
skills, and many other concerns relative to the learning-teaching act 
and educational setting. 

One cannot be sure that an effective program of evaluation has 
been established unless criteria are established that indicate rather 
specifically what the adequate aspects of the evaluation program are. 

It seems relatively important to state that if the Title III programs are 
to be valuable in terms of their effectiveness, then the evaluation sec- 
tion must be basically involved in at least establishing the following 
guidelines and activities in the proposals: 

(1) The evaluation section and activity should be quite 
comprehensive. It is very important that desired 
goals not be omitted just because there may be dif- 
ficulty experienced in appraising these goals objec- 
tively. A comprehensive evaluation insists that all 
of the major objectives be stated. 

(2) The evaluation section should be so set up that the 
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educational objectives are stated in a realistic way. 

The evidence that is collected should indicate the ex- 
tent to which the changes in student behavior have 
taken place or are achieved. This is extremely im- 
portant. 

(3) It is assumed that the statements of objectives and 
the analysis of those objectives will represent more 
meaningful resultant evaluation if all teachers partici- 
pate, or all persons who are involved in the program, 
participate in establishing, analyzing, and developing 
various ways that the evaluations will be made. 

(4) It follows that the people involved also would be in the 
continuous process of collecting data that would allow 
for a continuous as well as a contiguous evaluation of 
the growth that is taking place in the particular pro- 
gram of change. 

After a careful analysis of various Title III projects, in all can 
dor it may be said that the most important thing in evaluation concern- 
ing these projects should be the concept of reality. Some difficulties 
and problems of evaluation now may be due to the fact that the state- 
ments that are made concerning aims and objectives are somewhat 
grandiose. It is impossible for this writer to accept the notion that 
rural and rather conservative school districts are overnight, because 



o 
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of some federal money, going to move from their conservative status 
to becoming the lighthouse districts of the American public education 
system. It becomes very important that the evaluation program be 
conceived in terms of the local situation out of which the proposal 
ari-es. The expectancies, the norms, the instruments to be developed, 
the content of the various kinds of tests to be used to measure the out~ 
comes, the questionnaires that will be used to evaluate or probe the 
depth or extent of participation and the resultant changed behavior, are 
all basically relative and related to the situation out of which they arise. 
This becomes an extremely important point. It allows for differential 
application of support throughout the country. This would be very im- 
portant in improving the programs, proposals, stated objectives, and 
the evaluation sections of the present Title III projects. 

Finally, there should be some kind of creativity in the area of 
evaluation. The basic utilization of many techniques to find out what 
has happened is essential if one is to obtain various kinds of data that 
will indicate changes that have taken place. For this reason I think 
that evaluation models that have an open-ended quality to allow for the 
measurement of changed directions of activities because of ancillary or 
unforeseen consequences arising during the program, are far more 

fruitful than precise statistical research designs that may be quite 
sterile and bereft of flexibility. These are aspects that could prove 
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helpful in strengthening the present Title HI proposals, those under 
consideration, and those that are operable. 

Recommendations 

Several things need to be considered, but basically the follow- 
ing represent at least minimal requirements for assuring stronger, 
more adequate, and more relevant evaluation procedures: 

1. THE EVALUATION SECTION OF THE PROPOSAL SHOULD 
BE TIED SPECIFICALLY TO THE STATED OBJECTIVES IN 
THE PROPOSAL. FOR EVERY STATED OBJECTIVE THERE 
SHOULD BE A SPECIFIED EVALUATIVE ACTIVITY THAT 
WILL DETERMINE THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE OBJEC- 
TIVE HAS BEEN ACHIEVED OR IMPLEMENTED. 

2. OBJECTIVES SHOULD BE STATED IN TERMS OF CHANGED 
BEHAVIOR OR IMPLEMENTED EDUCATIONAL VEHICLES. 
THE ANALYSIS AND MEASUREMENT OF THESE OBJEC- 
TIVES SHOULD ALSO BE DETERMINED BY DESCRIPTIVE 
ACTIVITIES THAT SHOW THE EXTENT THAT BOTH THIS 
BEHAVIOR AND THESE VEHICLES HAVE BEEN ACHIEVED . 

3. THE OBJECTIVES SHOULD BE SO STATED AND SO MEA- 
SURED THAT WHERE UNFORESEEN CONSEQUENCES DE- 
VELOP BECAUSE OF WORTH-WHILE OPERATIONAL PRO- 
CEDURES. OBJECTIVES CAN BE ALTERED AND THE 
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PARTICULAR FINDINGS USED TO INDICATE OTHER ..DI- 



RECTIONS OR MODIFICATIONS OF ACTIVITIES PRESENT- 
LY OPERABLE. 

The imagination and insight brought to bear in this area of con- 
cern can lead to the collection of relevant and meaningful materials 
that can readily serve others in moving forward to advance creativity 
in education. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES-^ 



Projects funded since January 1, 1967, differ from earlier ones 
in their approach to evaluation and in their procedures. The earlier 
evaluations tended toward generalities, descriptive data, and a small 
variety of instruments, frequently limited to achievement tests. The 
later projects may be described, although not universally, as: 

1. Displaying the language of evaluation - The words that have 
appeared in evaluation literature and at evaluati”^’ ‘ ‘»f*ferences come 
out prominently in many proposals. 

2. Evidencing an acceptance of the eva l uation concept of rnea~ 
suring progress toward objectives. Pre- and post-measures appear. 

In some projects there are references to an initial data base. 

3 . Using a greater variety of instruments within the evaluation 
of a single project. One project has eight areas of instruments, and 
most projects have escaped from the limitation of descriptive data ex- 
clusively, such as the number of participants. 

These generalized comments describe movement toward more 
relevant and meaningful evaluations. But it is only ''movement toward;" 
the evaluations ari? far from the level that should be achieved. Only one 
project has reached the point in evaluation procedures of a feedback, 
change, and decision-making process. Two projects had a model for 
their evaluation. 

— Prepa^ 1 by Arthur A. Hitchcock, professor of education. State 
University of New York at Albany. 
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Probably the greatest problem in the evaluations is the absence 
of a plan, with the exception of the two projects. In most instances the 
evaluation ''plan" is a list of instruments to be administered or descrip- 
j tive data to be collected. This flaw is extremely serious. 

% Although projects after January 1, 1967, show positive charac- 

teristics as stated above, yet the lack of evaluation plans almost inevit- 
ably carried the concomitant that some of the instruments proposed are 
exceedingly dubious. One wonders how they could contribute anything 
to the evaluation. 

Specific Description 

1. Program of Evaluation: Evaluation programs are woefully 
lacking. The 20 proposals reviewed range from no program for evalua- 
tion to two projects that have realistic, workable programs. If con- 
sidered on a scale, ten of the projects wouJd fall at and near the "no 
program" end of the scale; five would cluster toward the center of some 
semblance of a program; two have programs; three would not be in- 
cluded because they are planning grants. 

Most evaluations are simply l.ists of things — instruments, data, 
conference plans — without their being drawn together into a schem.a. 
Three of the evaluations show that the procedures will be left in the 

I 

hands of others such as an educational laboratory. 

Nearly half of the evaluations make some reference to test usage 
or data collection pre and post. This is suggestive of the beginning of a 
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plan. But in analyzing the proposals in detail, it is found that there are 
only infrequent comments to connect pre and post activities to specific 
objectives. In other words, the beginnings are present but there is a 
long distance to go. 

Without plans for evaluation, these projects do not envisage 
feedback and change. With the exception of the two projects, they are 
at the point of showing varying degrees of understanding of the concept 
of behavioral objectives and of measurement toward them, but not in a 
planned package, and not to the level of the feedback and change concept. 
The cont'-' - co u^ipt also shows lack of a plan. Control groups 

are mentio*ixia only rarely and never as part of a definite plan. 

Every project includes consultants, but the nature of them varies 
considerably. Seven of the projects expect to use state and federal edu- 
cational personnel in the evaluation, but only one project shows any plan 
for their utilization. 

2. I nstruments for Evaluation : Descriptive Data . Virtually 

every project callt for descriptive data in the evaluation. Descriptive 
da.ta are actuarial counts. The types are: 

Number of participants 

Amount of participation 

Number of dropouts 

Number of referrals (for counseling, discipline, me- 
dical aid, etc . ) 

Number of actions (such as counseling interviews, 
home visits, parent visits to school, production 
of materials) 
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Number in post-project action (such as entering col- 
lege, taking higher level courses) 

Case studies (both number and content) 

Health records 
Attendance records 

Socio-economic data, usually about family 
Teachers’ marks 

^ Objective Instruments. Standardized instruments sold by test 

companies are used in practically every evaluation. Objective instru- 
ments constructed locally are found in half of the evaluations. The 
types in the projects reviewed are: 

Achievement tests 

Mental Ability Tests, group and individual 
Attitude Scales (for students, teachers, administra- 
tors, community) 

Interest Inventories 

Reading Diagnostic and Achievement Tests 
Tests of Learning Disorder 

Personality tests and scales, projective and paper- 
and -pencil 

Motor Development Tests 
Questionnaires 
Opinionnaires 
Socio- grams 

Anecdotal Records of Behavior 
Checklists of Behavior 

Student Autobiographies and Diaries, channeled in 
a format. ' 

Subjective Data. In addition, in five of the projects data are to 
be gathered that will come from interactions of people. The types men 

tioned are: 



Conferences (of lay citizens or professionals) 

Juries 

Interviews 

Observations 

The variety of instruments has grown enormously from the earlier 
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projscts. Unf Ox’tu.n.cLtGly’j with.ou.t pls-ns for 6V3.1u.3.tion th© 6ffic3,cy 3.n.ci 
cogency of the instruments can only be surmised. 

3. Other Aspects of Evaluation ; The idea of behavioral objec- 
tives is catching on, but the idea of criteria related to objectives is not. 
Nor is there any evidence that the specific objectives of a proposal are 
intimately connected with the student needs from which the project grew. 
In only one project out of 20 was there assurance that the evaluation 
program started with student needs. In another project this connection 
might be assumed. 

The projects reviewed show signs of improvement in evaluation. 
Hopefully the next ones will improve further. 

Analysis and Interpretation 

First, the evaluations are beset with psychological fears . A 
feeling emerges in studying the projects that a big, bold idea and plan 
of action — or even a little, timid one — suddenly dissipated itself when 
the evaluation section came up. I think that there are several reasons 
for this: 

1. The truism, still true, that educators are unaccustomed to 
evaluation and the thought is scarey. A person in education is accus- 
tomed to action and interaction, and he can advance boldly on this 
front, and even advertise his action plans and procedures. But he 
feels uncomfortable with evaluation. This is something, he thinks, 
that requires more competence than he has. 
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2, A certain defensiveness exists that evaluation cannot do jus- 
tice to the project, anyway. The educator thinks that evaluation at best 
will touch only a part of what he is accomplishing and, therefore, it is 
something to be feared. 

3. A fear that the colossus in the state education agency or in 
the USOE will conclude from the evaluation that the project is not as 
good as it really is. This further inhibits a project developer from per- 
forming as well on the evaluation as perhaps he could. 

It is important to understand psychological fears of evaluation 

in order to understand what is not going right. 

Second, the evaluations are not creative . In fact, most of them 
are incredibly dull. If th^ proposals for action were as unimaginative as 
the evaluations, they would not have been approved. This may well be a 
product of the failure of evaluation plans, as noted in the description 
above, for the process of working out a plan can stimulate thinking in 

more creative ways. 

Third, the evaluations show a lack of understanding of eval ua^ 
tion as a process. With only one project definitely showing a feedback 
process, and another implying it, one is forced to the conclusion that 
most leaders in the projects reviewed have not grasped this concept. 
They are at the stage of seeing the connection between objectives and 
measurement, but as a static thing, not as part of a larger process. 

Fourth, evaluations are encapsulated by experimental design. 



Stu.ffleb6cLm* s acimonition in his pap6r on the CIPP design is borne out 
pa rticularly by one project in w hich univ e r s ity resGarcher>j drew up a 
fin6 experimental design, but missed the point of evaluation process. 

It must be said that most of the evaluations show signs of experimental 
design. This is understandable because this is the kind of preparation 
that project leaders have had. 

Fifth, the evaluations are not reaching the heart of the matte_r_. 

In projects broadly in the pupil personnel area, changes in behavior 
stated with specificity — will inevitably be the objectives. Yet the eval- 
uations, for the most part, are devoid of any incisive move into the very 
heart of what the projects are about. Without good plans, the evalua- 
tions skirt around the outside,, and never reach into the heart of the 

matter. 

Sixth, the better evaluations had outside consultative help. This 
point has implications both for the quality of some of the assistance and 
for the needs of project leaders in developing evaluations. In fact it 
states so much about the evaluation problem at the local level that one 
must become terribly concerned about speed of progress in developing 
better evaluation plans and practices, about preparing people to do 
evaluations, and about the persons who should prepare and even carry 
through evaluation plans. 

Seventh, the format for narrating the evaluation in the propo sal 
tends to discourage project leaders from viewing evaluation_as_a 
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process and as a part of the whole project . There should be a format 



that would encourage thinking about evaluation plans in connection with 
student needs, environmental conditions, and specific objectives of the 
project. At present the evaluation section is one of the separate parts 
of the narrative in the application, and this encourages thinking about 
evaluation as a separate part. 

Eighth, the evaluations show improvement over earlier ones. 

In other words, learning has been occurring. This should suggest 
avenues for the future. But the evaluations that were studied are such 
a distance from the level they should be that more drastic solutions 
must be found than have appeared thus far. The project leaders indi- 
cate that they want to do well, that the failures to do so are more 
products of the conditions stated in this analysis than in the desires 
of the leaders. The future of evaluation should be built upon this posi- 
tive condition. 

Ninch, the evaluations in these projects illustrate the trouble 
in the world of evaluation. There has been progress. True. But 
these projects show lack of cohesiveness of evaluation with the pro- 
ject, lack of comprehension of what evaluation is, lack of tackling the 
toughness of evaluation; namely, facing up to exactly what we are 
doing . 

Finally, models could be applied to several of these evaluations. 
One project is close enough that the CIPP model (Context, Input, 
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Process, Product Evaluation) could be used without difficulty. Two 
other projects could follow the CIPP model with some alterations that 
probably could be made. All of the other evaluations would have to be 
reconstructed in varying degrees. (The attempt will be made actually 
to follow the CIPP model in the one project by workh.^ with t ■ project 
leader.) However, it is believed that other models may also be appli- 
cable. The point of first importance is bringing project leaders to an 
understanding of the evaluation process. Second is the action of 
creating such a process within the project, probably by the use of 
models that can be modified for particular conditions. Surely various 
models will emerge, and it appears now that they will be based upon 
the process concept of evaluation. 

Recommendations 

This paper is focused on the evaluation of projects broadly 
classified as pupil personnel services. Yet, it is impossible to view 
evaluation apart from projects themselves, for evaluation, like the 
total project, contributes to or inhibits innovation: serves or dis- 
serves national strategies and concerns: enhances or reduces the 

thrill of movement of human lives. Evaluation is part of the Title III 
complex. These recommendations are directed at evaluation but 
they are constructed with the totality of projects in mind. 
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DEVELOP MORE VALID. RESPONSIVE. AND CREATIVE 



EVALUATIONS OF PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES AT THE 
LOCAL LEVEL BY; 

a. Expanding the training of project leaders. 

b. Providing competent, specialized consultants at the 
local level during the planning stage. 

c. Creating a very small group of highly competent 
p' pil personnel persons — two or three — to main- 
tain a national view and grasp of evaluation activi- 
ties, based on knowledge of local programs. (This 
group would be used also in advising the USOE on 
Title III projects. ) 

It is obvious from this study of evaluations and from knowledge of work- 
ing projects, that project leaders want to perform better on evaluation. 
But they need further training, the kind that helps them with their own 
specific live projects. And, they need the kind of help that can come 
only from individuals working with them. The national view recom- 
mended is important, also, to move evaluation plans and procedures 
along as rapidly as possible, but now most project leaders have a 
great deal to learn before they can move to the level they desire. 

2. develop LARGE-SCALE NATIONAL, L ONG RANGE 
EVALUATION PROGRAMS IN PUPIL PERSON NEL SER- 
VICES. 
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Such a program would necessitate fitting local evaluations into 
the national schema. This could be accomplished without harming 
local initiative and variation. This will make it possible to pump new 
evaluation concepts and procedures into local projects for adaptation, 
thereby encouraging self” renewal. It will also contribute to better 
knowledge about what is happening in pupil personnel services. Such 
a program should be set initially for perhaps five years. 

3 . CONDUCT AVERY HIGH CALIBER, INNOVATI VE STUDY 
OF NEEDS IN THE EVALUATION OF PUPIL PERSONNEL 
SERVICES. AND HOW TO MEET THEM . 

The pupil personnel area is especially difficult for evaluation. 

It is concerned with the totality of individuals and much of the work is in 
the affective domain. The effects of processes and programs on be- 
j^a_vIor fre(juently are difficult to ascertain in short time periods. Yet, 
these very conditions are exciting and challenging. The study would be 
concerned with the adaptation of models and perhaps guidelines for 
new models, with kinds of new instruments that are needed for evalua- 
tion, with strategies for testing procedures under varying conditions. 
The evaluation of pupil personnel services is not only one of the most 
difficult, it is also in bad condition. It needs the push that could come 
from such a study. 
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This study should be done by a very small group, and with a 



limited time span. But it must be a hard-hitting study, for the needs 
are urgent. 



i 

V 



ROLE OF THE STATES~ 



The CIPP model provides a suggestive approach for the dis- 
cussion of the role of the States in PACE evaluation, calling attention 
to the fact that evaluation is a continuous process and is an integral 
part of the States* responsibilities in the administration of Title III. 

1 . Evaluation of Statewide Needs 

The State’s evaluative role starts with its assessment of state- 
wide needs and with its establishment of priorities for meeting those 
needs. Most departments make such an assessment and set priorities 
for the overall programs of the department. It may be desirable, in 
addition, to specify which needs are to be the particular focus of Title 
III projects. In determining PACE priorities, account should be taken 
of reports from ongoing Title III projects. In this way, information 
generated by other stages of evaluation will be fed back to assist in 
formulating and reformulating basic priorities. 

2. Evaluation of Preliminary Project Ideas 

The next stage in evaluation comes when ideas for possible 

projects are first broached to State Title III staff members either in 

formal Letters of Intent or in informal discussions. The first test- 

to be applied is whether the idea seems to have sufficient intrinsic 

merit to be worth developing into a full-scale proposal. This is a 

judgment which the staff member should be able to make on the basis 

■-^Prepared by Norman D. Kurland, director. The New York State 
Education Department. 
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of his own knowledge. If he has any doubts, he may certainly consult 
with his colleagues or specialists in the field, but he should be able to 
make this judgment on his own. Dependence on staff judgment of this 
kind at this point is one of the reasons why Title III requires highly 
qualified staff members. 

If the idea appears to have intrinsic merit, then certain extrin- 
sic criteria should be applied, such as whether the idea is already 
being developed in another project; whether the personnel would be 
available to carry out the idea if funded; whether the district or its 
region already have so many Title III projects as to reduce the proba- 
bility of further grants except for exceptionally outstanding proposals; 
and, finally, how the idea relates to the -jriorities established for Title 
III. Information on these matters should be presented frankly to the 
potential applicant so that he may judge whether it is worthwhile to 
develop a full proposal. If he decides to proceed, he can be greatly 
helped if he and the state department staff member can • vork out an 
approximate budget to be used as a guide in developing the project 

budget. 

3 . Proposal Evaluation 

The criteria for review of project proposals are given in Ap- 
pendix C of the PACE Manual. State evaluators should now take into 
account the recommendations on evaluation made in the other papers 

in this study. 
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4. Program Monitoring (process e valuation) 

There are at least four occasions for the monitoring of ongoing 
Title III projects: 

a. Whenever a Title III staff member or other Depart 
ment member has occasion to visit a district in which there is 
a Title III project he can get an informal reading on the pro- 
ject. Special problems or outstanding accomplishments are 
particularly likely to come to his attention even without any 

intensive review of the project. 

b. Acceptance of invitations to visit projects on special 

occasions or for monitoring purposes provides another oppor- 
tunity to find out how projects are going. 

c. In response to requests for amendments to contracts, 

information on the project will usually be submitted and may be 
requested. 

d. Development of the State’s recommendation on con- 
tinuation of the project at the termination of each grant period 
will require analysis of progress reports and, generally, a 

site visit. 

The primary questions to be answered whenever any of the 
above contacts with the project are made are the following: 

a. Is the project being carried out as indicated in the 
initial proposal and contract? If not, and if deviations have 
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not been approved, are they serious enough to wa :rant atten- 
tion by the Title III office? 

b. Is the project on schedule? 

c. Are the funds being handled properly? (books in 
order, bills paid on time, etc.) 

d. Is the project being received well in the area? If 
not, what are the sources of dissatisfaction ard is the project 
staff aware of them? 

It should be stressed that process evaluation is not the occasion 
for determing the worth of the project. This question was first decided 
when the proposal was approved and will be a matter to be considered 
again when the objectives of the project have been achieved. The basic 
purpose of process evaluation is to help strengthen the project and in- 
crease the probability that the objectives will be realized. The only 
basis for terminating a project while in process should be the judg- 
ment that it is so far from making adequate progress tow-ard its ob- 
jectives that no amount of reasonable adjustment will m.ake po.ssible 
achievement of me objectives. 

5. Product Evaluation 

This is the phase of evaluation when the outcome of the project 
is judged in relationship to the original objectives. Data from the pro- 
ject’s own evaluation should be the primary source for judgment at 
this point. If the evaluation design was sound, no further data should 



be needed. However, in many cases the State staff may wish to supple- 
ment the evaluation reports with on-site visits by Title III staff, staff 
from other department units, or outside specialists. 

The results of this stage of evaluation should be used by the de- 
partment to determine what recommendation to make on the idea; 
whether the idea is sound and feasible enough to be recommended for 
adoption elsewhere; whether, though not yet ready for wide-scale 
adoption, it still is promising enough to be worth additional develop- 
ment; or whether the idea did not fulfill its promise and should not be 
encouraged further. Whatever the decision, it should be formally 
reported to other Department units, to the field and to the U. S. Office 
of Education. Where adoption or further development is indicated, the 
Title III Office should play an active role in disseminating the idea or 
encouraging its further development. In part, this will be done by 
using the results in the reformulation of the priorities for Title III. 
Thus the evaluation looo is closed. Information from complete pro- 
jects provided guidance in determining the lines along which new 
projects should be encouraged. New projects can build on previous 
experience or be developed to deal with new problems. 
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SCHOOL- COMMUNITY RELATIONg - 
Local educational agencies in preparing Title III proposals are 
challenged in the PACE Manual to develop imaginative solutions to edu- 
cational problems; to utilize more effectively research findings; and 
to create, design, and make intelligent use of supplementary centers 
and services while translating the latest knowledge about teaching and 
learning into practice. In meeting this challenge, planners are con- 
fronted with the need to develop new school- community relationships 
by incorporating into their programs potential assets of the community 
which have not traditionally been vitally involved in the formal educa- 
tional process. Further, they are called upon to explain the plan for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the program and the extent to which 
the objectives have been accomplished. 

The sample of proposals chosen for this review are concerned 
mainly with school- community relations, and this review focuses upon 
the evaluation section of the proposals — the approaches, techniques, 
and general design for evaluating the effectiveness of the planned 
activities. Particular attention was given to determining. 

1. Degree of clarity and comprehensiveness of the over-all 

evaluative design. 

2. Relationship of the evaluative process to the operational 
process . 

•“^Prepared by John W. Letson, superintendent of schools, Atlanta 
Public Schools. 
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3. Innovative aspects of the design. 

4. Extent of concern for the feasibility of the program. 

5. Relationship between budgetary commitments and design 
requirements . 

6. Relationship between focus of the evaluation and quali- 
tative or quantitative changes. 

7. Compatibility of evaluative procedures v'ith stated ob- 
jectives. 

8. Identification of units of change and variables involved in 
the change process. 

9. Appropriateness of techniques for measuring achievement 
of objectives. 

Uniformity in analyzing the various proposals was gained by ap- 
plying an instrument developed by the reviewer, consisting of items 
pe 'inent to the nine general areas identified above. The degree to 
which the evaluative plan supplied information concerning these areas 
was recorded on a five- point rating scale for each item of the instru- 
ment. The scale was designed so that a rating of "1” indicated that the 
proposal did not contain information concerning the particular item, the 
information was not sufficiently clear, or it was too broad, sketchy, or 
general. A rating of "5" indicated that the information was very ade- 
quately stated and shov/ed that the planners had given sufficient gui- 
dance for future action on the point in question. Care was exercised 
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in making these value judgments because of the recognition that experi- 
mental design conditions and inflexible operational procedures are not 
appropriate evaluative features for many Title III programs, especially 
those focusing on school- community relations. In making the ratings, 
emphasis was given to the procedures and techniques which will be 
used to determine the measurable or observable effects and to the ap- 
propriateness of the procedures for the stated objectives. 

In addition to analyzing the internal features of the evaluative 
section, comparisons were made of design differences of the evaluative 
procedures because of the increased emphasis on evaluation evidenced 
in the successive editions of PACE and because of the content of the 
programs. 

Proposals reviewed in the sample includr d those funded in each 
of the successive grant periods, extending from November 10, 1965, 
through January 15, 1967. Emphasis on evaluation was not evident in 
PACE until mid- 1966; therefore, a comparison was made between pro 
posals funded before January 15, 1967, and those funded subsequently. 

A comparison concerning the content was made between proposals 
dealing specifically with utilization of community resources or the de- 
velopment of school- community relations and those dealing with in 
school activities, such as the teaching of reading. 

De scription 

The sample reviewed consisted of 19 proposals selected at 
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random from those submitted to the reviewer. Of these 19 proposals, 



3 were for planning /rants; 11, for operational grants concerning 
school- community . .ilations; and 5, for operational grants concerning 
in- school activities. The number of operational proposals in the sam- 
ple which were funded before 1967 was about equal to the number 
funded in 1 967 . 

NUMBER OF PROPOSALS IN THE SAMPLE ACCORDING TO 
DATE OF FUNDING, TYPE OF GRANT, AND CONTENT 



Date 


of Fund5xig 


Before 


In 



Tvoe of Grant 


Content 


1967 


1967 


Total 


Planning 


School- Community Relations 


1 


2 


3 


Operational 


' School- Community Relations 


5 


6 


11 




In- School Activities 


2 


3 


5 




Total 


8 


11 


19 



Planning Grants: (School- Community Relations) 

Three of the 19 proposals selected at random from those sub- 
mitted to the reviewer were for planning grants in the area of school- 
community relations, which will finance co-operative efforts to pro- 
vide improved educational and cultural experiences for pupils, teachers, 
parents, and others. A brief description of each of these three pro- 
posals follows: 

1. Mid-Monmouth Educational Council (Long Branch, N. J.) 

The council will serve to expand educational and cultural opportunities 
for students, to help teachers to improve instruction, to conduct sig- 



nificant research projects, and to e xplore creative educational 



innovations at the high school level. Participating council members 
consist of four local educational agencies which will plan for collec- 
tive utilization of their resources and for a demonstration program 
designed to serve as a model for future co-operative efforts. 

2. Community-School Study Centers (Webster Springs, W. Va.) 
The primary objective of this project is to determine the most efficient 
and functional way of making available library resources and cultural 
experiences to elementary and secondary students during and after 
school hours through community- school study centers in an isolated 
rural area in which no public libraries and/or cultural facilities are 
available. 

3. School- Community Educational Service Center (Lucia Mar 
Unified School District, Pismo Beach, Cal.) The purpose of this pro- 
ject is to explore the possibilities of establishing a school- community 
educational resource center which will provide (1) an organizational 
structure for co-operative solutions of peoples' problems; (2) edu- 
cational materials and equipment; and (3) a staff which will render 
innovative, coordinated educational services to children, parents, 
teachers, prospective teachers, welfare and law enforcement agen- 
cies, family service agencies, mental and public health agencies, 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, and professional and fraternal 
organizations. 
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Operational Grants; (School- Community Relations) 



Eleven of the 19 proposals selected at random from those sub- 
mitted to the reviewer were for operational grants devised to utilize 
co-operatively, innovatively, and creatively all available resources 
of schools, communities, m,etropolitan areas, and even multi- county 
school districts to provide inuproved educational, personal, and cul- 
tural opportunities for students, teachers, parents, and others. A 
brief description of each of these eleven proposals follov s. 

1 . A Co-operative Project to Provide Supplemental Services 
to a Group of Elementarv and Secondary Schools of New Mexico (Santa 
Fe, N. M. ) The purposes of this project are (1) to provide to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools certain essential services now en- 
tirely lacking or inadequately provided, (2) to provide school op- 
portunities for the professional improvement of the teachers of the 
area through inservice programs, (3) to provide eventually quality 
education and broad educational opportunities for the children of the 
area, and (4) to provide a central facility or clearing house for a 
group of 26 schools which will enable them to engage in a variety of 
co-operative activities. Some of the activities will be in curriculum 
development, psychological services, music and cultural programs, 
special education, planetarium programs, adult education, and data 
processing. 

2. Alameda Countv Supplemental Services Center for 
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Assurance of Community Creativity (Hayward, Cal.) The center is de- 



signed to identify and assess critical educational needs within the 
County; to identify and utilize regional and national resources in con- 
ceiving, planning for, and implementing exemplary solutions to prob- 
lems; and to evaluate potential and ongoing Title III programs within 
the County. The center, through its research and development activi- 
ties, will provide program intergration and support to urban and subur- 
ban agencies for effective utilization of regional and national resources 
and for efficient implementation in the various school districts. It is 
envisioned that fiscal support of the center will be expanded to include 
philanthropic agencies. 

3, A Co-operative Project Among Teachers, Schools, and 
Industry for Continued Development of Means to Improve Learning 
(Oak Park, 111.) This project is designed to continue a pilot program 
made possible from the Knapp Foundation and a former Title III grant 
in order to develop a library- located instructional resource center 
capable of storing electronically vast amounts of information and 
making that information instantly retrievable for individual or small- 
group instruction. Ampex Corporation is providing systems engi- 
neers and a research staff to modify and to develop the electronic 
equipment. 

4. Community School Program (Berlin, N. J.) The project 
is designed to involve the total community and to utilize the school 
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plB-nt for r © c rGcition., physiCcil ©d.u.c3.tion.j 3.n.d 3.C3,d©mic ©nrich,m©n,t. 

The program will be for children and adults and will be conducted 
afternoons, evenings, Saturdays, and during the summer. The ma- 
jor objective is to have the activities and interests of the community 

centered in the school. 

5. Library and Instructional Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Center (Media, N. Y.) The project is planned to establish a 
regional library support operation in an eight and one-half county area. 

It will be innovative in that it will be the first library support center in 
New York State in which a Public Library System will contract for ser- 
vices from a Sc.hool Library Support Center. 

An Exemplary Comprehensive Family Life Education Pro- 
ject Including Training for Leadership (Amherst Central High School 
District, Buffalo, ^nyder? N. Y.) The major emphasis of this project 
is to employ a positive group- education approach to help meet growing 
needs for Family Life Education in Western New York through the fol- 
lowing comprehensive programs: leadership training, sex education, 

pre-school guided observation, parent education, and counselling ser- 
vices. 

7. A Supplementary Educational Program (North Plainfield, 

N. J.) The major objectives of the program will be to assist immature 
children to improve gross and fine motor coordination and perceptual 
and sensory organization, to relate more comfortably to other children 
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and adults, and to develop a greater sense of competency about them- 
selves, The program will involve the services and facilities of the 
Y.W.C.A. and representatives of the staff of Rutgers University. 

8. Human Relations Laboratory Trai ning Innovation in Cur- 
riculum (Springport, Mich. ) The project is designed to plan and de- 
velop a human relations laboratory experience as a part of a high 
school curriculum designed for teaching interactive skills and for im- 
proving the learning climate of the high school. 

9 . Neighborhood Centers for Mental Healt h and Career Plan ^,, 
ning (Los Angeles, Cal.) The purpose of the project is to provide, 
under school sponsorship, mental health, counselling and career plan- 
ning in non- school buildings in or near neighborhood shopping centers. 
These services will be available to all school-age children and adults 

in the community on a walk-in basis. 

10. Berkshire Educational Co- operative (Sheffield, Mass.) The 

purpose of the project is to provide and plan for, on a regional basis, 
those co-operative educational services and facilities which none of the 
13 rural school systems can independently justify or support and to de- 
velop innovative educational programs in the arts and sciences which 
utilize the particular unique resources of the Berkshire area. Some of 
the activities will include special classes and programs for the men- 
tally retarded and emotionally disturbed children, a diagnostic and re- 
medial reading clinic, an inservice teacher training program. 



curriculum materials centers, and the utilization of local cultural re- 
sources. 

1 1 , Finger Lakes Region Supplementary Education Service Cen - 
, ter (Auburn, N, Y.) An eleven- county area will provide a wide variety 

f of cultural experiences in American life, Indian love, foreign cultures, 

and the arts and sciences, as well as classes in dance and the arts. 

The present program will be expanded by operating mobile units and by 
increasing the basic, mobile program with new units. 

Operational Grants : (In-School Activities) 

Five of the 19 proposals selected at random from those sub- 
mitted to the reviewer were for operational grants to improve the qua- 
lity of the educational experiences within the schools. Areas of em- 
phasis include very early childhood education, an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to teaching reading skills, a non-graded school organization, 
a visually oriented primary reading curriculum, and a program of 
early diagnosis and correction of learning handicaps in the primary 
grades, A brief description of each of these five proposals follows: 

1 . A Supplementary Center for Early Childhood Education 
(Englewood, N. J.) The program includes reorganizing the school sys- 
!' tern in the early childhood years into a non-graded structure beginning 

at age 4, demonstrating one way to consolidate the gains of pre-school 
education with special emphasis on developing those elements and fac- 
tors which shape the way in which a child learns to learn. The center 
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will translate research into classrooms and school practice, particular- 



ly in the fields of child development, curriculum materials, methods 
and techniques of ^istruction, and administrative organization. 

2. An Interdisciplinary Approach to Teaching Reading Skills 

(F ort Dodge, Iowa) The project will guide and direct a program where- 
by reading skills will be taught within the content areas of science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and English. 

3. The Development of a Unique Learning Center for the Im - 
plementation of a Student- Centered Instructional Program (Lexington, 

N. C. ) The program will focus on the development of a non-graded 
school in which efforts will be directed toward the integration of all 
subject areas into a multi- phased curriculum which will make wide 
use of resource and instructional media to stimulate in students crea- 
tive expression, critical thinking, imagination, and desirable mental 
attitudes. 

4. Project Appolo: A Research Project to Develop a Visually 
Oriented Primary Reading Curriculum (West Sacramento, Cal.) The 
program will endeavor to develop a visually oriented primary reading 
and spelling curriculum which will aid that one- third of all children 

in the general population who read and spell below the level of their 
ability as measured by standardized tests. Selection procedures will 
cluster children v/ith similar visual needs into groups of appropriate 
size for efficient instruction. Moreover, special teaching techniques 
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and curriculum materials will be developed, evaluated, and dissemi~ 
nated. 

5. A Supplementary Program in Perceptual Training for 
Readiness for Academic Work in the Primary: Grades (Perth Amboy, 

N. J.) The program will attempt to prevent future failures in acade- 
mic skills, particularly in reading, through an early diagnosis of 
learning handicaps (in kindergarten) and through working intensively 
with approximately one-fourth of all the kindergarten pupils (125) whose 
handicaps to learning are found (through screening) to be most serious. 
Hopefully, those handicaps to learning will be removed before the 
pupils fail in school, thus enabling them to find school rewarding rather 
than frustrating. A team directed by a psychologist- coordinator will 
consist of five teachers, one social worker, one speech correctionist, 
one optometrist trainer, one secretary, and screening optometrists 
as needed. 

Analysi s 

The review of the evaluation section of the 19 randomly selected 
proposals reflected, in general, below average concern according to 
PACE standards, for incorporating evaluative plans in proposal appli- 
cations. On the five- point scale that was used to analyze the evaluation 
section more proposals (29 percent) received the lowest rating than any 
other rating. The remaining proposals, as shown in the table on the 
following page, were rather even divided among the other points on the 
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sc3.l6t 19 pGrcent receivGd. a. rating of 2j 17 percent, a rating of 3> 

18 percent, 4; and 17 percent, 5. Similar results were obtained for 
the main areas included in the analysis. For example, more proposals 
received a rating of 1, the lowest rating, in general description (29 per- 
cent), approaches (31 percent), and selection of techniques (28 percent) 
than any other rating. For application of techniques, more proposals 
(28 percent) received a rating of 2 than any other rating. 

Evidence that evaluation had been considered during the develop- 
ment of the three planning proposals was small, if not entirely omitted. 
It was sketchy in one planning proposal and, for all practical purposes, 
almost worthless for informing a reader of the extent to which it had 
been considered for providing guidance during the planning phase. In 
another proposal there was evidence that evaluation had been considered 
concerning the feasibility of the program and the desire to focus the ob- 
jectives during planning on designing an operational program which 
would produce measurable or observable qualitative changes in people. 
Comprehensive plans are not appropriate in a planning proposal; but 
at least the plans should reflect a concern for some of the main features 
of the evaluative process, recognizing the contributions which evluation 

can provide. 

The evaluation sections of the 16 randomly sampled grants re- 
flect varying degrees of familiarity with, and concern for, evaluation. 
However, there is a marked difference in the adequacy of the designs 
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of the evaluative process in the operational grants involving school” 
community relations and in the designs of those involving the more 
familiar in- school activities. The designs of the former group are 
very adequate as compared to those of the latter group. Approximately 
two-thirds of the proposals concerned with school- community relations 
received a below average rating: 41 percent received a rating of 1, and 

i 

23 percent, a rating of 2. On the other hand, approximately two- thirds 
of the proposals concerned with in- school activities received an above 
average rating: 33 percent received a rating of 4; and 32 percent, a 

rating of 5. 

The superiority of the designs of the evaluation sections in the 
in- school activities proposals over the school- community relations 
proposals is reflected in each of the four main areas of the analysis: 
general description, approaches, selection techniques, and applica- 
tion procedures. Approximately forty percent of the school- community 
proposals received a rating of 1 in each of these areas, while only four 
to eight percent of the in- school proposals received such a rating. In 
sharp contrast, 20 to 48 percent of the in- school proposals received a 

rating c 5 in each of these areas. 

The increased emphasis given to the evaluative process, as evi- 
denced in the successive editions of PACE, is reflected in the designs 
of the evaluation sections of the sampled proposals. More proposals 
approved in 1967 received an above average rating than those approved 
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prior to 1967. The above-average in- school proposals increased from 
60 percent to 74 percent. In general, the improvement was in each of 
the four areas: description, approaches, techniques, and procedures. 

The following summary of the evaluation sections contained in 
the sampled proposals concerning school- community relations is ap- 
propriate. 

A. General Description 

1. The plans are not clearly and comprehensively pre- 
sented. The objectives are stated in very general terms, such as to 
develop understanding of, to see the consequences of, to utilize all 
community resources, and to investigate and co-ordinate certain ser- 
vices. Relationships between the stated objectives and the brief, 
generalized evaluative procedures are difficult to perceive. A re- 
view of an entire proposal is generally required to read between the 
lines and imagine the types of procedures which may be used to eval- 
uate the program. 

2. About half of the plans contain some evidence that 
evaluation is considered as a function of operation. 

3. In general there are no innovative aspects included 
in the evaluative procedures. 

4. Only about half of the proposals have budgetary 
commitments commensurate with the proposed design. 
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B. Approaches 

1. About three-fourths of the proposals show evidence 

of concern for the feasibility of the program: appropriateness for 

meeting identified needs, compatibility with existing programs, time- 
liness, acceptance with support, and availability of staff and other 
supportive resources. 

2. Half of the plans state or imply that the design of 
the program focuses on measuring or observing changes in people, 
rather than in things: changes in attitudes, cooperativeness, and 
understanding; improved adjustment to school and home life; and ef- 
fects of additional cultural and social experiences. 

3. Approximately half of the plans do not show feedback 
during the operational stage, needed to correct deviations and to im- 
plement newly identified, promising practices. Also, an equal num- 
ber are silent concerning the use of evaluative procedures to provide 

a basis for future programs. 

4. Most of the plans do not identify norms or standards 
to be attained and variables to be evaluated. 

5. Approximately two-thirds of the proposals do not give 
sufficient information concerning techniques to enable one to determine 
whether the specified techniques are appropriate for measuring the 
degree the objectives have been obtained. 
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C. Techniques 

1. Outside consultants and standardized tests will be 

used more extensively during evaluation than other techniques. Only 
twenty pe.' j ’ al educational agencies have identified the types 

of consultative services or the individuals to be used. The manner 
in which the services will be utilized has been identified by only ten 
percent of the agencies. The most frequently made statement con- 
cerning the use of consultants indicated that outside consultants will 
be sought either to conduct the evaluation or to give guidance. About 
twenty percent of the local agencies had sufficiently specified the types 
or kinds of standardized tests which will be used and the general pro- 
cedures for using them. 

2. About one-third of the agencies stated that pre-post 
testings, student questionnaires, and extent of participation will be 
used in the evaluation of the programs. Selection and application pro- 
cedures will be formulated during the operational stage. 

3. About half of the plans only stated the techniques 
that will be used but did not provide sufficient information to deter- 
mine the appropriateness of their selection or application. 

4. On an average, a combination of three techniques 
will be used in the evaluative process. The frequencies of use are. 
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Technique 



F requencv 



Standardized tests 5 

Pre-post testing 4 

Teacher reaction 

Interviews 1 

Questionnaires 3 

Student reaction 

Interviews 3 

Questionnaires 4 

Project director ' s reaction 

Case studies 1 

Questionnaires 2 

Outside consultants 6 

Parents' reactions 1 

Increased participation 4 

School administrators' reactions . 1 



Interpretation 

The following in^-^rpretation of the analysis of the evaluation 
section of the sampled, school- community proposals is based on the 
belief that an evaluative process should provide feedback during the 
operational stage at a time and in a form that can be useful in further- 
ing the accomplishment of the objectives, be bajed on the performance 
of the participants, actively involve staff and participants from the be- 
ginning to the end of a project, be considered as a decision-making 
tool, and be theoretically based. 

1. Planners need additional assistance in designing appropriate 
evaluative procedures. The findings of this review’ reveal that planners 
can more appropriately design procedures for evaluating the more fa- 
miliar, in- school activities than the less familiar, school- community 
relations. It is quite possible that causative factors for this difference 
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are related to differences in the extent of past research and available 
theoretical knowledge concerning these two areas. 

2. Planners need additional time to formalize evaluative pro- 
cedures. The greatest portion of planning time is devoted to the de- 
velopment of the essence of the program. This traditionally based 
distribution of time rhoula not pose as a threat to planners or adminis- 
trators of programs in regard to their being successful in having pro- 
grams funded initially or on a contin '.ation basis. 

3. In general, the evaluative procedures as outlined in the 
sampled proposals have little value as guidelines for determining 
the effectiveness of the various programs. Many proposals imply an 
effort only to meet stated requirements. Restrictive and inflexible 
plans are not sought. Arguments can quite well be presented to 
justify submission of evaluative plane after programs have been in 

operation for a period of time, 

4. The inadequacies of the various plans do not reflect the 
thrust and tremendous promise that the various programs have for 
producing significant changes in school- community relations. By 
reading entire proposals, one gleans the sincerity, desire, and de- 
termination that the various representatives of local educational 
agencies have for improving their respective educational programs. 
The will to succeed on the part of the local representatives and the 
faith on the part of the funding agencies that the local representatives 
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will succeed in promoting successful operations. 



Recommendations 

1 . CONDUCT SMALL SEMINARS TO ASSIST LOCAL AGEN- 
CIES, WHICH ARE OPERATING PROGRAMS WITH SIMI- 
LAR OBJECTIVES IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND REFINE- 

MENT OF THEIR EVALUATIVE PLANS. 

! 

2. IDENTIFY TEAMS OF CONSULTANTS WHO HAVE COL - 
LECTIVE EXPERTISE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE RE - 
LATED TO SCHOOL- COMMUNITY RELATIONS. AC- 
QUAINT LOCAL PROJECT DIRECTORS WITH THE IDENTI- 
TIES AND CAPABILITIES OF THE TEAMS. 

3. CONSIDER LESSENING THE EMPHASIS ON SUBMITTING 
EVALUATIVE PLANS BEFORE A PROGRAM HAS BEEN IN 
OPERATION FOR A PERIOD OF TIME. THIS WILL NOT 
DIMINISH THE IMPORTANCE FOR THE PLANNERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS TO BE FULLY AWARE OF THE SIGNI- 
FICANCE AND POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF EVALUA- 
TIVE PROCEDURES WHICH ARE OPERATIONALLY AND 
THEORETICALLY BASED . 
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^ / 

THE GIFTED AND THE DISADVANTAGED ^^ 



The sampling of more than 40 proposals approved during the 
first year of Title III led me to observe that "concern with evaluation 
is minimal in both the planning and operational grants dealing with the 
gifted and the disadvantaged. " The guidelines at that time did not re- 
quire proposals to include evaluation and few projects did. PACE 
guidelines issued since mid- 1966, do require that evaluation methods, 
techniques and procedures be described "where applicable" and that 
"a pilot or operational activity or both, must include a description of 
provisions for evaluating the project if it is approved. " 

Of the 35 proposals in the present sample (projects approved 
in mid- 1966 and early 1967), 17 are for planning grants and another 12 
are for both planning and operation grants. Thus, all but six pro- 
posals involved planning of programs. The proposal initiators of 
planning activities tended to ignore the evaluation guidelines and failed 
to perceive it as an integral part of the process. This observation 
about planning grant proposals is a reflection of the "state of the art" 
since it applies to evaluation generally. 

As interpreted by those w'ho prepared the proposals in the 
sample, evaluation is equivalent to data gathering — with the more 
data available, the better, regardless of its relevance or meaning. 
Even pre- and post-project assessments are not always proposed for 

— Prepared by A. Harry Passow, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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operational grants, often, reactions are gathered or counts made at the 

completion of the project only. Evaluation is viev/ed as judgmental 

how effective was the project? V/hat changes were brought about? — 
and seldom is perceived as contributing to the decision-making pro- 
cess. Were evaluation viewed as a factor in decision-making, it is 
more likely that proposals for planning grants would involve appro- 
priate procedures for assessment and appraisal as part of that pro" 
cess, determining needs and establishing priorities. 

Procedures and Approaches to Evaluation 

The approaches to evaluation are quite varied, ranging from 
the use of a single standardized test of reading to relatively sophisti- 
cated techniques of interaction analyses. One proposal states, ”If 
the developed programs are feasible, then our objectives will have 
been achieved." However, no details are set forth for determining 
feasibility. Another proposal restates the program objectives in the 
form of the query, "To what degree did it. . .?" Again, the proce- 
dures for determining the extent to which the program may have 
"strengthened the teacher's knowledge and control of subject matter 
in the communication skills of speaking and interacting" were not de- 
tailed. A third proposal simply promises to select some consultants 
who will be asked "to work up what constitutes a good program. " Still 
another proposal has a lengthy list of assessment procedures which ap- 
pear to have come from a textbook on measurement and evaluation. 
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However, a concluding sentence indicates vaguely that "appropriate in- 
struments and procedures will be selected from the above listing. " 

The procedures and techniques referred to in the various pro- 
posals included the following: 

Standardizes tests — intelligence (group and individual), achieve- 
ment (especially reading and mathematics), aptitude, persona- 
lity, and diagnostic (e. g. , reading difficulties) . 

Teacher or locally prepared tests of achievement. 

Ancedotal records by teachers, counselors or outside observers 

Check lists. 

Inventories (particularly of interest). 

Rating scales — self, teacher, parent, observer, counselor, etc. 

Questionnaires. 

Sociometric s. 

Film, tape and videotape recordings. 

Inte rviews. 

Observations. 

Reactionnaires and testimonials. 

Participation surveys — attendance, usage, retention, etc. 

Interaction process analyses. 

Adjustment ratings. 

Self-concept assessment instruments. 

Group discussion. 

Follow-up studies. 

Written sumixiaries. 

Sociological surveys. 

Written essays. 

Physical examinations (i. e. . vision, hearing, etc.) 

Staff reports. 

The above list is relatively inclusive and, while compiled from 
the proposals in the sample, could have been drawn from other sources 
such as the Guide to Evaluation of Title I Projects or A Guide to Assess 
ment and Evaluation Procedures or any basic textbook. One implica- 
tion of such a listing is that the USOE guidelines may well be a useful 
vehicle for sensitizing school practitioners to evaluative techniques 
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other than commercial standardized tests. 

Analysis of Evaluation Procedures and Approaches 

Compared with the first year PACE proposals dealing with the 
gifted and the disadvantaged, the current sampling indicates some 
grea.ter awareness of assessment procedures, instruments and techni- 
ques. However, awareness alone is not enough to represent real 
"progress. " 

The two most sophisticated evaluation designs were prepared 
by university consultants and staff members for consortia of schools. 

A proposal for a Supplementary Educational Center for a five- county 
area in a v/estern mountain and desert region took each of the three 
"pupil change objectives" and the five objectives directed at the "over- 
all improvement of the educational program" and indicated the means 
by which assessment would be carried out^—both in the project schools 
and in a carefully selected control school. This proposal included il- 
lustrations of how data were to be analyzed. A proposal for using 
Indian heritage and culture to build an adequate self-image and improve 
English as a second language, related assessment and data- gathering 
procedures to the three specified goals of the program. In addition to 
pre- and post-data,, the proposal detailed periodic ongoing observations 
and recordings, tapes of students’ speaking reading and participating 
in discussions; anecdotal records of pupil behavior in dormitories as 
well as classes; self-image rating scales and essays, adult observa- 



tions; etc. 
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In general, the concept shaping evaluation proposals has four 
stages: gathering some pre- and post" data, looking for changes in 

scores, assuming that whatever differences do occur are significant, 
and attributing these to whatever services or treatments were applied. 
Existing standardized instruments are used with the assumption that 
their ’’objectivity" is valuable, regardless of their suitability. If the 
practitioner is aware of the limitations of the standardized tests v/ith 
respect to his own population and program, this is not revealed in the 
proposal. More subjective procedures ignore essential modification 
to specific programs and populations or the time requirements in ap- 
plying and analyzing such techniques. Just as many commercially 
published achievement tests fall outside a particular program, rating 
scales, inventories, personality assessment instruments and other 
devices usually require considerable adjustment by a skilled techni- 
cian to local needs. Analyses of tape recordings or videotapes, for 
example, are costly and time consuming (as are most process studies) 
and yet, few proposals recognize the budget demands implied. Except 
for money for test purchases, funds for an assistant and some consulta 
tive service, and, in some instances, a sum for computer time, most 
budgets peg costs of evaluation too low. In few instances are illustra- 
tions given of the kind cf items which might be ir eluded on a question- 
naire or in an interview, the listing of the generic type of device or 
procedure is considered sufficient. 
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In summary, proposal writers have generally responded to the 
requirement for describing evaluation provisions by listing instruments 
and devices from which a selection will be made "later" and institutions 

{ 

I or individuals who will be asked eventually to assess project activities. 

(■ 

f 

The impression one gains from reading the proposals is that, with 

I 

*• few exceptions, the evaluation section is wruten hopefully to satisfy 

i! 

1 

! the Office of Education's requirements — not because evaluation is per- 

J! 

s 

ceived as having any intrinsic value for the program itself. Thus, 
there are two complementary jobs to be done: (1) prepare materials 

which will convince the proposal writer that evaluation is really im- 
portant to the program; exhortation will not achieve this and (2) pre- 
pare guidelines which will provide him with the basic instruction he 
needs to prepare meaningful evaluation designs. 

Some Interpretive Observations 

To repeat, the confusion and lack of clarity concerning the 
purposes and nature of educc.tional evaluation in general, and with 
respect to PACE in particular, are reflected in the proposals. A 
number of questions recur. To what extent are the purposes of local 
evaluation congruent with those of the Office of Education's need for 
"hard data" for Congress? Do local project directors require the 
same kinds of information for their purposes as the Office of Educa- 
tion does for its? Since procedures which describe changes are not 
necessarily those which will explain or account for those changes. 
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how ’’tight” shoald the evaluative design be? Is it sufficient to describe 
growth and indicate associations or must PACE projects determine 
cause- and- effect relationships? (Obviously, since Title UI projects 
are not research programs and are intended to be innovative and ex- 
emplary, they cannot be structured so as to relate specific inputs to 
particular outcomes.) How creative should evaluative designs be for 
supposedly innovative projects? In fact, most of the proposals lack 
any semblance of an evaluation design — instruments and personnel 
are considered the design, rather than its elements. Assumptions 
and conditions are inadequately described and populations often lack 
specificity. 

PACE projects dealing with the disadvantaged (four- fifths of 
the 35 proposals in the sample were in this category) tend to overlap 
with Title I, ESEA which is aimed at improving education for the 
same population. To what extent can the Guide to Evaluation of Title 
I Projects (October 1966) be helpful for proposals which are being 
prepared for Title III dealing with the disadvantaged? The evaluation 
process which Neidt and French describe in that guide — ’’the process 
of determining the extent to which specified objectives have been 
reached” or "the process of assessing the extent and direction of 
change resulting from an educational experience” is sufficiently 
generalized to be applied to activities of many kinds other than those 
dealing with the disadvantaged. In fact, were not the examples drawn 
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from programs for the disadvantaged, the document could serve as 
a concise primer on educational measurement and evaluation, com- 
plete with basic statistical techniques. 

The focus of the Title I guide and the evaluation designs it 
presents is on outcome or product evaluation! "Evaluation designs are 
simply procedures which allow the experimenter to derive meaning 
from the amount and direction of changes which have occurred in a 
project group. " The six types of designs which Neidt and F rench use 
as illustrative, all involve comparisons of data derived from within 
the project group itself or from an outside population. They do con- 
elude that it is important to evaluate continuously throughout the Title 
I project in addition to assessing the final outcomes, but do not pro- 
vide detailed illustrations or discussion as to how such periodic and 
ongoing assessments should be made. 

Since evaluation is concerned with "effectiveness, " most de- 
signs tend to be limited to anything other than overall impact. "Net 
impact" evaluation may be all that is possible for PACE projects for 
the kind of data required and the designs needed for determining which 
of several factors {services, programs, conditions, etc.) is respon- 
sible for any changes are difficult to obtain. 

An encouraging sign in some proposals is an apparent aware- 
ness that both intellective and non- intellective factors affect change. 

In addition to the usual circumscribed measures of academic 
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achievement, techniques are being proposed for assessing other factors 
in the cognitive and affective realms. For example, ratings of self 
concept and perception of self are frequently mentioned in programs 
for the disadvantaged. 

Still, evaluation continues to be viewed as an appendage to a. 
proposal, almost an afterthought. Hammond has observed: 

Research has failed to produce adequate guidelines and 
procedures to be utilized by school districts for the purpose 
of evaluating both current and innovative programs. The 
problem is complicated further by the fact that the school 
districts of the past have not included the process of evalua- 
tion as one of the major criteria for curriculum improve- 
ment. y 

Far more needs to be done in developing and using evaluation 
to take continuous readings of program developments in order to make 
better decisions along the way. Stufflebeam* s definition of evaluation 
"as the process of acquiring and using information for making deci- 
sions associated with planning, programming, implementing and re- 
cycling activities" seems particularly appropriate for PACE activities. 
The CIPP model (context, input, process and product) seems promis- 
ing although far more needs to be done to communicate its basic di 
mensions to relatively unsophisticated proposal writers. The notion 
of "context evaluation" which deals with defining "the environment 
where change is to occur, the environment's unmet needs, and the 
problems underlying those needs"' seems to have particular relevance 

Robert L. , "Evalualation at the Local Level. Tucson, 
Arizona: PROJECT EPIC. p. 2. mimeographed, undated. 
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for individuals preparing planning grants, for example. 




Recommendations 

One IS tempted to recommend that innovative and exemplary- 
programs be required to include innovative and exemplary evaluative 
designs. However, a great deal is yet to be done which wouid enable 
better determinations of "the extent to which funds provided under this 
title have been effective in improving the educational opportunities of 
persons in the area served. . . . It is recommended that: 

1 . CLARIFY THE PURPOSES OF EVALUATION AS THEY 

SPECIFICALLY RELATE TO PACE PROJECTS \QTH. 
RESPECT TO LOCAL AND NATIONAL NEED_S. 

While there is obviously some overlap in the kinds of data re- 
quired for determining effectiveness- there are also differences. What 
the local educator requires for decision- making as he develops and im- 
plements a PACE project may be of a different order from that ’''hich 
the Office of Education needs to determine how effective Title III is as 
a whole. The relevance of certain kinds of data and evaluation designs 
will differ as the objectives vary. The fuzziness with which this issue 
has been dealt with to date has not contributed to sharpening the evalua- 
tion needs at local, state and national levels. 

-^Stufflebeam, Daniel L. , -'The Use and Abuse of Evaluation in Title 
III ** Address delivered at the National Seminar on Innovation, Hono 
lulu, Hawaii, July 1967, p. 8. 
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2. PREPARE A GUIDE TO EVALUATION OF TITLE III 



PROJECTS WHICH CONTAINS THE BASIC INFORMATION 
NEEDED TO DEVET^OP EVALUATION DESIGNS APPRO- 
PRIATE TO PACE. 

Such a guide has been developed for Title I, ESEA, and ex- 
perience with its use has been accumulating. That guide is general 
enough to cover a variety of designs, mostly in the traditional experi- 
mental sense. The CIPP Ivlodel and the PROJECT EPIC Model (as 
described in the Stufflebeam and Hammond papers) are too terse for 
the educational practitioner in the present form. However, both models 
could be expanded with considerable illustration, and serve as the core 
of a guide for evaluating Title III projects. With hundreds of projects 
having been funded — planning, operational and pilot— - surely there 
must be some which are innovative and exemplary with respect to 
their evaluative dimension. These might be identified and presented 
as illustrative for guiding the design of evaluation programs. Finally, 
if the Office of Education requires specific kinds of data for its pur- 
poses, these should be specified in the Guidelines. 

3 . RESERVE SOME PACE FUNDING FOR INNOVATIVE AND 
EXEMPLARY PROPOSALS DEALING WITH EVALUATION. 

These could be "invitational, " involving a center with evaluation 
design capabilities and a basically sound PACE proposal, with the for- 
mer helping the latter to develop and implement the evaluation of the 



project. The description and reporting of such joint ventures could be 
disseminated to all groups currently receiving PACE information and 
be incorporated in the guide suggested above. 

Effective evaluation requires skilled, technical competence. 
There is a shortage in personnel with such trained competence. De- 
tailed guides are of some help but they are generally inadequate alone. 
This is evident when one reads proposals and finds the writer re- 
phrasing the sentences of the guidelines without conveying understand- 
ing. A final recommendation would be aimed at building liaison with 
other federally- supported programs for technical help in designing 
evaluation programs for PACE. The Research and Development Cen- 
ters, the Regional Educational Laboratories, and some of the re- 
search training programs might conceivably help develop PACE pro- 
jects without impairing their own missions. 
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CLASSROOM PERSPECTIVE- ^ 

Twenty proposals were examined to see what devices v^ere 
being used to evaluate the project objectives. All proposals contained 
a separate evaluation section — some lengthy, others short. Common 
procedures involving tests, questionnaires, group discussion, and in- 
terviews with individuals were found, but there was also evidence of 
a few unique and original instruments to provide feedback. 

A few proposals indicated an expert, or college or university 
would be given the evaluation responsibility. In one case the expert s 
name was mentioned. However, nothing was shown as to hov/ either 
facility might proceed. 

One evaluation section contained the following statementi TitJe 
III of E.S.E.A. is intended more to stimulate innovation than to finance 
extensive evaluation of program results." Listed below is a random 

sampling of stated evaluative measures: 

A. "Objective evaluation as made with the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills and the Iowa Test of Educational Development. Scores 
will be compared to local and national norms to chart stu- 
dent success. " 

B. "The Research- Planning-Development Division will be spe- 
cifically charged with devising suitable evaluative uechni 
ques and instruments. Working closely with research 

-^Prepared by Joseph B. Rubin, teacher. Chapman Elementary School, 
Portland, Oregon. 



agencies, this groupwill conduct a continuous evaluation pro- 
gram which will provide a feedbackfor constant improvement. ’ 
’’Comparisons will be made of reading readiness test scores ob- 
tained for kindergarten pupils of previous years, ” 

C. ’’Interest and success of students." 

D. "Pupil and teacher adaption and progress made according 
to the various materials and instructional techniques uti- 
lized within the center. " 

E. "Evaluation strategie s for use by involved district personnel 
will be developed during the planning phase of the project. " 

F. "Follow-up questionnaire will be used to determine how 
many changes were made by visitors to the program. 

From there, it will be determined how successful the 
program is in terms of teacher behavior. " 

G. "Increased library circulation, compared to classes not in 
the study and not counting books in the rooms. Involve snot 
only quantity but quality. " (Base: Records over a four- year 
period, ) 

H. "Authorities from universities will be used in developing 
appropriate evaluation tools and techniques. '' 

I. "The administration of appropriate surveys and/or tests 
recommended by the State Reading Supervisor, Mr . John 
Doe, to all participating teachers prior to and at the con- 
clusion of the program. " 
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"As the field of independent study is so innovative there do 



not exist many academically accepted means of evaluation; 
therefore it has been decided to engage a graduate student 
who will design an acceptable evaluation program for inde- 
pendent study in literature as his doctoral thesis." 

K. "Opinion of coordinator, based on as much objectivity as 
possible . " 

Some of the evaluation sections included "all kinds of ways" to 
go about measuring learning. These ways did not occur in any particu- 
lar order or sequence. 

Most of the evaluations were concerned with acquisition of in- 
formation, scholastic achievement, and/or conformity to predetermined 
goals. Only a few of the proposals included evaluations showing concern 
for change — (change that had come about in concept of self, ability to 
cope, enlarged horizons, or creativeness on the part of pupils and/or 
teachers). There was recognition of kinds of growth not programmed 
into the original proposal. 

Most proposals gave a choice for decision-making on the part 
of the evaluator, while other sections of the proposals were usually 
rigid with no apparent choices for anyone. 

Two of the 20 proposals studied included specific procedures 

for assessing each stated objective of the project. This consultant 

found, however, that most evaluation activities were not related to the 

specific objectives of their project. 
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Evaluations fell into two categories: «. 1) evaluations that went 

on continuously as part of the instructional process, and (2) evaluations 
that covered the total program or project While the two cannot be com- 
pletely separated, each demands a different kind of assessment. Most 
programs focused on either one or the other of these, few on both. 
Interpretation 

Most evaluation sections of these 20 examined projects were in- 
sufficient. Poorly stated objectives, lack of imagination, and not know- 
ing "how to assess" much of what had happened are the reasons for my 
observation. In no way has Title III imposed restrictions upon these 
sections. The similarities amongst techniques flow from a feeling 
that established procedures are always valid and are appropriate to 
measure outcome. 

There were some specific activities designed to see what hap- 
pened to the individual, not only to the group. This was admirable for 
too many projects were aiming at stereotyped responses. On-the-spot 
reactions, learner's feelings, attitudes toward goals were not consid- 
ered. Certainly, learning and how it takes place were viewed differently 
by each Title lU project. 

Recommendations 

To improve and make more sufficient the evaluation sections of 
Title III proposa’s, it is recommended that the following beliefs be con- 
sidered vital to evaluation techniques. 




1. EVALUATION MUST NOT BE CONFUSED WITH TESTING. 



The two must be clearly distinguished. Testing is a contrived 
situation resulting with a pencil response to something acquired. The 
purposes of evaluation are: to identify learning stages recogni 2 jing 
progress, to re-establish or alter the learner’s purposes, and cO plan 
for the next progressions. One can easily see that evaluation is useful 
as feedback and as a guide for further learning. 

For what is learned is reflected in real situations and the evi- 
dence can be seen. 

Because one has acquired, does not necessarily mean his be- 
havior changes. Examples: a driver may know how to handle a car 
correctly and pass a test 100%. But, he may also drive in no way 
that he knows is lawful. A child may spell all his words correctly on 
a test but write them incorrectly in an original story. 

Most test scores are of little value. The only valid proof of 
learning is evidence that a person’s behavior becomes different if 
and when situations become pertinent. 

2. ABILITY TO EVALUATE ONESELF IS A SKILL OR , AT“ 
TITUDE WHICH CAN BE LEARNED. 

This type of assessment is mainly concerned with that which 
is valuable in itself — the effectiveness of dealing with others. In in- 
cludes more than possessing facts. 

A transference of responsibility must occur. To function in 



this way brings to the learner the responsibility for what is being done 
and how it is done. The entire process of evaluation, so complex and 
difficult, becomes more meaningful to those who seek a behavior 
change and are committed to this goal. These skills of assessing 
one's attitude and abilities increase growth opportunities. 

Title III can provide some guidelines to ensure more adequate 
evaluation procedures in future proposals. It is the opinion of ths 
consultant that the above two principles would be useful. 
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COMMUNICATIONS-' 



Eighteen of the approved proposals for operational grants have 
been read for this assignment. Twelve of them were submitted before 
July, 1966; the others between that date and April, 1967. They repre- 
sent among $6 million on education expenditure. In one way or another 
each of them is a program for disseminating educational information or 
new educational practice. For example, they include proposals for a 
bus to serve as a traveling classroom, carrying pupils on field trips; 
several mobile vans to carry materials or demonstrations to outlying 
schools; a demonstration school; several audio-visual or learning 
resource centers; and a general progxam to encourage innovation in 
teaching methods. The numbers are insufficient, of course, to es- 
tablish a reliable trend line, but I was unable to detect a significant 
trend, anyway. Therefore, I am going to discuss the proposals to- 
gether, rather than in terms of earlier and later styles. 

Some of the plans were quite imaginative, and there was no 
close correlation between size and imagination, ^hey showed evidence 
of work — particularly, in efforts to consult a large number of persons 
before drawing up the proposal, in obtaining endorsements, and in at- 
tention to such details as specifying the equipment to be bought. In- 
deed, there was sometimes more attention to equipment than to ob- 
jectives or personnel. But the proposals scrupulously followed the 

—'Prepared by Wilbur Schramm, director, Institute for Communica- 
tion Research, Stanford University. 
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form provided for in the manual, and in so doing were careful to in~ 
elude a section on evaluation. These sections were correctly placed 
and numbered. They followed the scheme^ often the very words, of 

the instructions for making proposals. 

And I must say that they were most marvelously unimpres- 
sive ! 

Kinds of Evaluation 

What kind of evaluation was proposed? Almost wholly a study 
of outcomes. Only a few planned to make any use of research at an 
earlier stage of the project. To be precise, four of 18 gave seme in- 
dication that they planned to feed research information back into the 
operation while procedures were still changeable. Only one speci- 
fied a pre- operational study — in this case, a survey of facilities and 
equipment. But each one specified some measure of effects. 

What kind of measures? The most common one consisted of 
collecting records of the use of the project — number of visitors, cir- 
culation of materials, enrollment in courses, and the like. Twelve 
out of 18 were going to do this sort of thing. Eleven were going to 
collect opinions — from users, teachers^ parents, school adm.inis 

trators, and so forth as to how well the project had worked. Three 

called for self-evaluation on the part of the teachers or pupils who 
used the project services — did they feel the project had been good 
for them? Three called for experts to observe the users of the 
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project, and three others for outside evaluators to come in and evalu- 
ate — somehow. Six provided for performance tests of some kind. 

What kind of success were they trying to measure? The shaip 
thinking about success tended to stop with the point where information 
had reached the target. They were generally quite clear about the kind 
of user data tliey could collect, rather vague about the kind of behavior 
they hoped to accomplish in the user. Typically the proposals said that 
they I 

. . .will establish. . . 

. . . will operate. . . 

. . . will provide. . . 

One of them couched the objectives in terms of ’’models”: 

. . .will devise and operate a procedural 
model. . .etc. 

That is to say, they were chiefly concerned, as most communicators 
are, with delivering the message. Beyond that? Well, they would col- 
lect opinions. They would ask the guidance department of a nearby 
junior college to select achievement tests (no discussion of how to 
separate out project effects from other effects!). They would hire 
a consultant. They would have a ''jury of professional evaluators”. 
They would measure the "performance of children with use of various 
educational media and related to objectives of Title III and in relation 
to purposes of Title I”. 
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One comes away from reading these evaluation sections rather 
certain that (a) evaluation means very little in these project plans; 

(b) little thought has been given to what constitutes success at least 
behaviorally— in these projects, and \ct few of them have had the 
benefit of much attention from a research man. 

The evaluations are not integrated into the projects. In most 

cases, little will depend on the measuremc-its, they seem to be in the 

plan mostly because the Office of Education wants them there. Al- 
most no research personnel is listed among the project staffs In 
general, the work is going to be turned over to a consultant, or made 
"a responsibility of the director. " Only one full-time research officer 
is listed among the 18 projects. Five consultants are called for, 
though not named. Two visiting teams of evaluators are mentioned, 
rather vaguely Help from neighboring institutions is several times 
called for. But in general evaluation is going to depend upon records 
of the use of the projt*ct. to be assembled by the director or one of his 
staff or someone outside the project is going to be called upon to 

make some observations or measurements. 

Furthermore evaluation is very hara to find in the budgets. 
Most projects have no line item at all for it. One $i. 5 million pro- 
ject specifies $5,000 for eva-uation expenses. 

In contrast to the listt: of materials to be bought, which are de- 
tailed and specific, the details on evaluation are vague and general. 
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except for the counts of users and materials circulated. Instead of de- 
tails on research method, one sometimes feels the wind blowing out of 

old statistics textbooks — for example, 

”A wide variety of standardized and novel instr’^ments 
will be employed in a controlled manner. Maximum use 
of power concepts in statistical treatment, non- perime- 
tric (sic) procedures of data analysis, in addition to 
more accepted patterns of behavioral science analysis 
will be constantly employed.” 

As that salty critic of statistical methods, Quinn McNemar, would have 
said, this is the kind of headlight that shines backward. 

Sentences like the one just quoted, on top of all the other evi- 
dence, leave us with the uneasy feeling that a research man hasn’t 
been involved in these proposals, except perhaps perfunctorily, and 
isn’t likely to bej that evaluation tends to be something built in for 
requirements’ sake rather than because it is an integral part of a 
functioning project) and that the results of any evaluation accomplished 
as a result of these proposals are not likely to be very soon or very 
greatly helpful either to these projects or later ones. 

R e c omme nd at j on s 
Well, what to do about it? 

I don’t think it will help much to circulate a model. The 
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Stufflebeam "model" is useful in that it calls attention to the helpfulness 



and appropriateness of research at every stage of a project. The Stake 
"model" is useful in that it points out the difference between evaluation 
of congruences (which chiefly helps the project) and evaluation of con- 
tingencies (which is necessary if the evaluation is to contribute much 
to science or to later users). 

But I don't think you will find these models or others very use- 
ful in changing the direction of project proposals. Rather, it seems 
to me, you need to convince proposal writers that: 

1. They need the help of a research man. 

2. They need him from the beginning of their planning, when 
they are setting objectives. 

3. They need him as a member of the team, where he is 
likely to be helpful in operation rather than in public relations. 

4. They need him at every stage of the project, not merely 
at the project memorial service. 

5. They need to finance his work adequately. 

I don't see why this message can't be conveyed in so many 
words. And you can support it by making available some materials 

I 

, more practically helpful than that section in the manual. 

For example, why doesn't the PACE program take a few thou- 
sand dollars of its money and make some case studies of projects in 
which research has been usefully integrated through the course of 
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the operation? The people who are preparing these proposals know very 
little about research. To most of them it is something esoteric and 
strange. They see it as a judgment to be handed down by an outside 
tribunal, or as a device to collect user data for a glowing annual re- 
port. The best way to show them that research can be an inside, rather 
than an outside, tool, that it can be used to answer deep rather than 
superficial questions, and that it can be most practically useful to the 
designers and administrators of a project, would be to let them see 
some of the examples of cases where it has been so used. 

A second kind of material to be circulated would be samples of 
some methods and instruments which have been used successfully at 
different stages of projects. 

Thirdly, as soon as possible, PACE might well undertake 
some more administrative research of its own, and study a few com- 
pleted projects to find out what has or has not been accomplished by 
evaluation. I am afraid the results will be disc;„.uraging, but they de- 
serve to be known, and from knowing them we may find out how to 
encourage better performance. 

Now, I realize that what I have been suggesting — bringing 
research and research men into the project from the beginning — 
raises serious problems which the prescribed length of this report 
leaves insufficient space to discuss. Where are you going to get all 
these research men? You probably can't find enough to ride the great 
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wave of PACE projects. And it may be difficult to find good ones willing 



to undertake this kind of task. A psychologist' to take the most ob~ 
vious example — doesn't earn many Brownie points for doing practical 
evaluation research. This is a basic problem that should concern 
PACE, and that we should discuss at considerably greater length than 
is possible here. But I see really only three solutions: 

1. We can properly reward some able young men for working 
a while in this area. This may require a training program which, in 
itself, would seem to be justified considering the vas-t amount of edu- 
cational evaluation that will probably need to be done In the next few 
decades. 

2. We can persuade men whose reputations are already made 
and whose status is secure, to undertake some evaluation projects. 
This has happened oftener than one might think, but in itself is not 
sufficient to meet the needs. 

3. We can encourage the combining of evaluation research 
with the study of basic problems in the same laboratory situation. 

The classic prototype of this pattern is the program of the Army In- 
formation and Education Branch research unit during the war of 1941- 
45, under the direction of Carl Hovland and Samuel Stouffer . The 
basic task of this unit was to evaluate the effectiveness of different 
military films and to answer key questions about the opinions and at- 
titudes of SG-diers. These tasks were done brilliantly and the results 
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But at the same time these 



were reflected in many policy decisions, 
imaginative researchers were able to make a basic contribution to 
military sociology and psychology ( The Amer ican Soldier) and to lay 
the basis for the Yale Studies of Communication and Attitude Change, 
which are responsible for much of modern communication theory. 

This kind of approach, it seems to me, constitutes our best hope of 
attracting first” rate men to evaluation research, and I should like to 
see a few cases made public of instances where it has been successfully 

done. 

What I have suggested will not be easy, but something like it 
must be done if evaluation is to be more than pro forma in this pro- 



gram. 



SUPPLEMENTARY SERVICE CENTERS-^ 



NEEDED - A NEW BREED OF EVALUATORS 

At long last, evaluation is "in". The school man has gotten 
the message. Beset by a bewildering array of how-to-do-it monographs, 
guides, models and flow charts; the practitioner has "fixed" on this 
new star on the educational horizon. His initial peek is as furtive as 
a fugitive's look over the shoulder for the pursuing law. In a sense, 
he too has been getting av/ay with murder for years, and knows it. 

The book is being thrown at him — in fact all the books from all , sides 
and at one time. 

As in other significant instances of educational change, money 
has generated thunder and lighting. For decades, voices in the wilder- 
ness have cried "Proof! How do you know! Can we count on it! What 
differences will it make — now and tomorrow!" — to little avail. Re- 
searchers charged practitioners with gross indifference to the scienti- 
fic method and perpetration of fraud on the unsuspecting public. Practi- 
tioners, on the other hand, charged researchers with callous disre- 
gard for human values, worship of empiricism, and empire building. 

Few victories were scored by either side until the passage of 
the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. In an effort to obtain valid 
data from thousands of projects sponsored under the a,ct*s various 

>!< / 

■” Prepared by Ira J. Singer, assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction and special services, WestHardford Public Schools, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 



titles, the USOE has entered the fray as a kind of educational United 
Nations. Joined by such other emerging allies as regional research 
associations, educational foux^dations., research divisions of univer- 
sity centers, state education departments, professional educators’ 
associations. Title IV regional laboratories, and Title III research 
service centers — the federal government has managed a temroiary 
lull in the hostilities. 

An uneasy truce has been declared and wary "peace feelers" 

are being extended by both sides. 

For example, Robert Stake contends that the task of improv- 
ing the precision of measurement instruments be postponed until an 
"awareness of a full array of teaching and learning phenomena" has 
been demonstrated. He states that priority should be given "to a 
more complete description of what we have observed before we be- 
come overly concerned with what we want to discover. We need, " 
Stake says, "a new technology of educational evaluation. . . new 
paradigms, new methods, and new findings to help the buyer beware, 
to help the teacher capitalize on new devices, to help the developer 

create new materials, and to help all of us to understand the changing 

, . ., 1 / 

educational enterprise. 

The need for a fresh new approach to the short-term, action 

-^Tyler, R. , Gagne, R, , and Sc riven, M. , "Perspectives of Cur- 
riculum Evaluation, " Chicago: Rand McNally arid Company, 1967, 
pp. 2-3. 
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oriented Title III project evaluation is underscored by a reading of re- 
cently approved proposals. A study by the writer of 14 Title III pro- 
posals funded as operational supplementary services centers reveals 
three general approaches to the task of evaluation: 

A. A general statement on the importance of evaluation, un- 
accompanied by any plan relevant to the purposes of the proposal. 

3. A general statement of procedures for determining out- 
comes with no description of objectives, resources, plani and pro- 
cesses. 

C. A comprehensive, tightly designed evaluation scheme de- 
scribing existing resources, behavioral objectives, controlled ex- 
periments, procedural strategies, communications devices, mea- 
surement instruments, and possible outcomes. 

A brief discussion of each approach might serve to assist the 

reader and potential proposal writer. 

A. A general statement on the importance of eva luation, u^ 

acc^panied-bv anv plan relevant to the purposes of the proposal. In 
this category, one operational proposal in outdoor education funded its 
fir"t year for approximately $110,000 contains the following statement 
on evaluation as its only plan. 

Special attention will be given to the evaluation of the exper- 
iences in outdoor education conducted by the project itself and the 
classroom teachers. All materials, methods, and procedures will 
be continually evaluated for effectiveness. Also small scale studies 
will be made of the effect of the outdoor education experience on the 
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participating children. Evaluating techniques and instruments developed 
will be shared for any interested teacher to use with her own programs. 
Methods, materials and procedures will be revised and modified on the 
basis of the evaluation process. 

That is all - and for $110. 000. 

Another operational proposal, statewide in scope, includes as 
its fulfillment of the evaluation requirement the following: 

Provisions will be made to secure the services of a team of 
evaluators from an institution of higher education. This team will be 
given specific instructions to evaluate this program in terms of im- 
proved education. They will not make suggestions as to how we 
might improve the program in order that we could follow their lead 
and thus improve our evaluation rating. This team will not be con- 
nected with the project in any manner except as evaluators. The 
Project Director will carry out a comprehensive evaluation program 
in terms of participation, observation and opinions of both profes- 
sional consultants and local professional personnel. These evalua- 
tive procedures will be completed as separate results and compared. 

The above is worth $157, 000. 

A third sample of evaluative inadequacy is found in the follow- 
ing plan submitted by a regional services center requesting a first 
year sum of $143, 000: 

As indicated previously, to develop this program, involved 
were teachers and administrators who were visited individually, not 
as a group, and completed questionnaires. To get feedback on the 
degree of success that this program will have, it is intended to in- 
volve teachers and administrators from public and nonpublic schools. 
Personal contact and individual meetings, group meetings and ques- 
tionnaires will be used with teachers and administrators to evaluate 
the success of the program. These methods will be used periodically 
to evaluate the objectives of the "x" unit, the "y" unit, the inservice 
specialists, kits and community resources and A-V coordinators. 

Other evaluators will be the "z" consultants used by the program, 
and oi r personnel involved in the project. 
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Once again, a gesture not a plan. 

The three projects cited above (21 percent of the proposals read 
by the writer in preparation for this paper) involve a sum of approxi- 
mately $410, 000 for fiscal year 1967-68. Unfortunately, they do 
nothing more than confirm the importance of evaluation and inform the 
reader that something or other will be done by an alien people who 
know more than the proposal writer but are suspect insofar as their 
motives are concerned. Completely absent are statements concern- 
ing priorities and needs, specific objectives, behaviors, standards 
of performance, and alternative strategies. Also lacking is a de- 
scription of existing resources and their potential for helping to 
achieve the goals of the project. The procedures to be employed in 
evaluating the processes (monitory variables, detection of deviations, 
communication to project personnel) and the outcomes (standards of 
behavior, application of techniques and instruments, analysis of 
data) are omitted completely. Without this information the readers' 
guess is as good as the writers' in terms of the significance of these 
proj ects . 

B. A general statement of procedures for determining out- 
comes with no description of objectives, resources, plans and pro- 
cesses . Of the 14 projects read, seven cite specific standardized 
test measures to be used, three indicate the use of questionnaires, 
six use the interview technique, two mention pre- and post- 
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3,ch,i0VGm(^T- u tsstSj four cl 3 ,im to u.sg r3.tiTig sc3.1ssj thrcs montion. con 
trolled experiments, four cite attitude surveys, one lists the daily 
diary, two call for cost studies, and one mentions simulation techni- 
ques. Although all projects indicate teachers and/or students as 
participants in the evaluation process, only two involve administra- 
tors while two others use parents. 

Proposal "v" states an intention to measure attitude changes 
but none of the techniques to be employed are described. Proposal 
"w" simply lists seven separate standardized achievement tests as 
its fulfillment of the evaluation function. Proposal "x" offers general 
statements on proper and improper procedures for evaluation and re- 
veals the writers’ intention to obtain pre- and post- standardized 
achievement test scores from "matched groups" without any descrip- 
tion of his reasons for doing so. Proposal "y" lists five different 
techniques to be employed for gathering data without offering a ration- 
ale for any single technique. Proposal "z" incorporates the state- 
ment that "an evaluation of the competence of the participants 
(teachers) will be conducted by the participants, supervisors of parti- 
cipants, consultants, and superintendents." However, there is no 
prior statement explaining why or how this evaluation is to be con- 
ducted. 

Four of the proposals in this category do reflect honest doubt 
about the evaluation procedures described. The writers state that. 
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for their programs, available measures appear inappropriate for assess- 
ing success or failure. They are wary of predetermining the course of 
the project through a premature, airtight evaluative procedure. They 
are aware of the need for a certain amount of flexibility, unplanned in 
trusions, and unpredictable outcomes. However, the processes of 
evaluation are either omitted or scantily treated. Since this group 
of writers refuses to make predictive statements, it is not surprising 
that they also omit any discussion of outcomes in ter’ns of data analy- 



sis, behavioral change and decision making. 

In summary, these latter proposals lack thoughtful rationale 
and sequential development and depend too heavily upon subjective ob- 
servation and/or standardized test scores. The dangers of over de- 
pendence on standardized instruments are self-evident. Stake points 
out that "the standardized achievement test is unlikely to encompass 
the scope or penetrate to the depth of a particular curriculum being 
evaluated."-^ While it is entirely proper to gather subjective data 
and to administer standardized test scores at given times in some ex- 
periments, it is inappropriate to turn to standardized instruments as 
the only reliable measures for eliciting objective information. 

C . A comprehensive tightly designed eval uation scheme dej; 
scribing existing resources, behavioral_p biectives, — controlled ex — 
periments. procedural st rategies, c ommunications deviceS j_ 



•^^ Ibid . , p. 6 
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measurement instruments and possible oatcomes. This group of four 



proposals incorporate evaluation statements containing internal strength. 
The objectives are well defined, sound rationales are provided, proce- 
dures are clearly described and sequentially arranged, and the identi- 
fications and applications of evaluative measures to be used are pre- 
sented in a straight-forward manner. 

Despite the evidence of structure, there is the sophistication 
of flexibility. For example, one proposal writer in discussing the 
management of the evaluation task states: 

”It is not anticipated. . .that there will be a slavish ad- 
herence to PERT management procedures but some modifications 
which will permit linear task time analysis on other feedback and 
control procedures which will contribute to the achievement of 
operational program objective.” 

Wordy, perhaps, but indicative of predictive thought and plann- 
ing. The use of a carefully mounted procedural strategy is deemed 
necessary, but tolerance for sensible deviation is evident. 

Other proposals in this group incorporate pre- and post- 
test and/or survey techniques. Although the subjective interview 
and questionnnaire techniques are common, the use of rating scales, 
cost analyses, 3 .ttitude change detection instruments, and simulation 
techniques are alluded to, albeit in limited detail. Assessments of 
student responses and teacher behavioral changes are included for 
measurement against such valid models as Bloom’s taxonomy and 
Taba’s teaching strategies. Also common among these proposals is 
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unspoken agreement with Stufflebeam' s str,tement that ^ anyone who has 
ever directed an innovative project knows full well that he can't con- 
strain his treatment to its original definition just to insure internally 

3/ 

valid end of the year evaluation data. Such thinking could make the 

task of evaluation much less self-conscious and more productive. 

The need for a realistic field research model is unmistakable. 

Readers from the United States Office of Education have consistently 

ranked the criteria relating to evaluation as next to lowest (fourteenth) 

4 / 

on the ranking scale.” The poor quality of plans for evaluation are 

constantly referred to in the special consultants' assessment of the 

5/ . . I 

first round of Title III proposals. Although it is not this writer s 
purpose to repeat descriptions of several research models analyzed 
by others in this study, it would be helpful to cite a letter from Kurland 
to Stufflebeam framing several excellent questions which might be posed 

to all erstwhile model makers: 

1. What sort of information should be produced by a project 



-^Stufflebeam, Daniel L. , "The Use and Abuse of Evaluation in Title 
III," Ohio State University, Evaluation Center, Columbus, Ohio, 
mimeographed, July, 1967, p. 7. 

~^ Ibid . , p. 3 (Criteria for Dissemination ranked fifteenth). 

-^Miller, R. , ed. , "Notes and Working Papers Concerning the Ad- 
ministration of Programs Authorized Under Title III of Public Law 
89-10, The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965," 
Subcommittee on Education, United States Senate, April, 1967. 
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that would help others know whether it is worth further investigation 
and adoption? 

2. What sort of information should be produced by a project 
that would help state and federal programs offices decide whether the 
project ought to be continued? 

3. What sort of information should be produced by a project 
that would help local decision-makers determine whether to seek local 
support as federal support phases out? 

4. What sort of information should be produced by a project 

6 / 

that would help develop summary reports on the affects of Title III?“ 

Kurland also suggests some alternative descriptions of Stuffle- 
beam's Context, Input, Process and Product (CIPP) categories as 
follows: 

Context - Stufflebeam - Major objective is to define the environ- 
ment where change is to occur, the unmet needs in this environment, 
and the problems which underly those needs. 

Kurland - To what problem was the project ad- 
dressed? In what context did the project operate? 

• Input - Stufflebeam - Major objective is to inventory relevant 
capabilities of the proposing agency, strategies which may be appro- 
priate for meeting program goals, and designs which may be appropriate 

for achieving the various objectives associated with each program goal. 

/ / 

Miller, R. , ed. , "PACE National Study", United States Office of 

Education, Memorandum No. 5, September 1967. 

« 
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Kurland - What resources (skill, knowledge, people, 

facilities, materials) were required? 

Process - Stufflebeam - Major objective is to detect or predict, 

during implementation stages, defects in the design or its implementa- 
tion. 

Kurland - What were the procedures used to achieve 

the results? 

Product - Stufflebeam - Major objective is to relate outcomes 
to objectives and to context, input and process, i. e. , to measure and 

n 

interpret outcomes. 

Kurland - What result was achieved and how did 

actual outcomes compare with expected? 

Common usage of the CIPP model by evaluators across the 
country could produce valuable information sufficiently standardized 
for subsequent computer, programming and analysis. Such analysis 
could lead to reduction of duplication of projects, dissemination of ex 
perimental results, identification of areas of the overall educational 
program requiring new thought and activity, and evidence for luture 
local, regional, state and national categorical and general subsidy 
programs . 

Widespread use of the CIPP model will also require the recruit- 
ment of large numbers of new personnel for evaluation purposes. In 



“^Stufflebeam, pp. 9-14. 
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their search for such pert^orinel, Title III project directors usually 
overlook local professional staff. Yet, if federal, state, and local 
budgets continue to grow in support of massive local experimenta” 
tion, the teacher and administration will have to be relied upon more 
and more. Tyltr contends that "through training we could refine the 
teacher's powers of observation and instruction to make his contribu- 
tion both technically sound and educationally valid. It is not unrea- 
sonable to conjecture that some day the primary role of the class- 

, .18/ 

room teacher may be as. . . an evaluator. 

Stake's plea to involve teachers in responsible monitoring and 
judgment rendering roles is sheer heresy to the traditional researcher. 
However, to the beleagured practitioner, the offer brings with it new 
hope and realism. Stake's comment suggests an end to cultism, a 
regard for the intellectual prowess of at least a segment of the field 
worker force, a method by which certain research tasks can be taught 
to and practiced by teachers, and a desire for dialogue and coopera- 
tion between the creators, practitioners, and evaluators of an educa- 
tional idea. Such an approach might prove Stufflebeam' s contention 
that "evaluation should stimulate rather than stifle dynamic develop- 
ment of programs. 



,,9/ 



”^Tyler, p. 8. 

9/ 

otufflebeam, p. 7. 
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Recommendations 



1. THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION SHOUL D 
FUND A PROJECT DESIGNED TO SIMU LATE THE EF_r_ 
FECT OF USE OF THE STUFFLEBEAM (CIPP) MOD.EjL . 

AS THE FRAMEWORK FOR THE EVA LUATION DESIGNS. 

OF ALL APPROVED TITLE UI PROPOSALS. 

If such a simulated test generates positive and practical re- 
sults, a CIPP computer program should be written and used by Title 
III evaluators throughout the nation. Federal distribution of the CIPP 
model and computer program should then be made to state educat^jn 
departments, Title IV regional laboratories, and Title III regional 
centers as a recommended standard for Title III evaluation designs. 

2. THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUC ATION SHOULD 
FUND THE WRITING OF A PROGRAMMED LEARNING, 

UNIT DESIGNED TO TRAIN TEACHE RS IN A VARIETY 
OF RESEARCH MONITORING AND MEA SURING SKILl^S. 

Such action-oriented researchers as Stake, Cuba and Stuffle- 
beam could be commissioned to produce such a program with follow- 
up inservice training available through Title III and Title IV service 

centers. 

3, THE UNITED STATES OFFICE CF EDUCATION SH OUI^ 
FUND THE PRODUCTION OF A SERIES OF VIDEOTAPES 
ATNjn FTT.MS DESIGNED TO TEACH ESSENTIAL RESEARCH 
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SKILLS TO TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 



These materials should be distributed free of charge to all 
state education departments, university film and television libraries, 
Title III centers and Title IV laboratories for free loan to present and 
future PACE agencies. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF EVALUATION- 
We live in an age of analysis. We also tend to synthesize and 
systematize everything we analyze in order to solve problems. These 
processes of analysis, synthesis and systemization are some of the 
power tools of our high-order scientific-technological society, aided, 
of course, by such things as computers and punched cards which sup- 
ply data about our bill- paying habits, our blood types and our penchants 

for blonds, brunettes or redheads. 

At the moment, the concern of the study group to which this 
paper is addressed is evaluation; not mere or abstract evaluation, 
but evaluation of the successes, failures, feasibilities and non- (or 
un-) feasibilities of various Title III innovative projects set up in 
school systems throughout the United States. Funds for this effort 
are supplied by the United States Congress and the projects are ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office of Education, monitored by the several 
State Departments of Education, and worried about by local school ad- 
ministrators . 

This interest in evaluation, in my opinion, must be seen in a 
technical- social- political context within the entire educational enter- 
prise. The age of analysis in which we live is generating an age of 
assessment in education. Thus, we have a campaign developing for 

Prepared by James D. Finn, chairman, Department of Instructional 
Technology, and professor of education. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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a national assessment program (how well are the schools doing? ); 
several states are also asking and answering the same question with- 
in their borders. Other considerations (and pressures) aside, it 
would be no surprise, therefore, to see this evaluation z eitgeist 
penetrating the Title III program. How well are all of these Title III 
projects doing? 

Further, as technological patterns of thinking and processing 
invade the previously primitive (from a technological point of view) 
educational culture, it is inevitable that a drive for systemization 
should begin. For example, Hammond opens his paper on evaluation 
with the statement, "The need for a systematic approach to the evalua- 
tion of innovations has become one of education's most pressing prob- 
lems. Analysis of a sophisticated variety must precede systemiza- 

tion, and such analyses can be found not only in Hammond but in Clark 

3 / 

and Cuba, Cuba, and Stufflebeam,- to refer to some very recent 

— ^There is the little matter of the very embarrassing performance of 
Los Angeles school children on reading tests, for instance. 

—^Robert L. Hammond. Evaluation at the Local LeveL Tucson, Ari- 
zona: Project EPIC (mimeo), undated, p. 1. 

~^Lavid L. Clark and Egon G. Guba. An Examin a tion of Potential 
Change Roles in Education , Bloomington, Indiana: The National 

Institute for the Study of Educational Change (mimeo), undated. 

Egon G. Guba. The Basis for Educational Improvement. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: The National Institute for the Study of Educational 

Change (mimeo), July, 1967. 

Daniel L. Stufflebeam. The Use and Abuse of Evaluation in. TiU e 
in. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Evaluation Center 

(mimeo), July, 196.. 
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examples. It should be noted that all of the work cited is exceptionally 
rigorous and highly sophisticated. It provides an excellent base from 
which to attack certain practical evaluation problems, not only for Title 
III projects but for any instructional process; this work is in the high 
technical tradition and, as su«.h, is relatively new to professional edu- 
cation. 



Further, another sign of the analysis- synthesis- system ap- 



proach to evaluation in education is the continual invention, develop- 



ment and refinement of instruments for use in evaluation processes. 



Test-makers are everywhere, inventing measuring devices ranging 

5 / 

from pencil and paper tests to simulators. Guba suggests many 

6 / 

new measuring and feedback instrurrxw* s are needed. 

The general objective, then, seems to be in the direction of 



sy stemization of evaluation procedures. Sharp analyses, increasing 

— ^It may be a sign of age, but the writer can remember when the word 
"evaluation" was used as an excuse in parts of the educational com- 
munity to avoid rigorous research; evaluation meant that anything 
went” ~"and, in many places today, it still does. The new tradition 
will obviously change things for the better on this point. 

— This phenomena can be seen among technologically oriented gradu- 
ate students. One of my students completed a study on the evalua- 
tion of visual material by photographing and then measuring the 
eye pupil size of the evaluator and comparing it with his stated 
evaluation. Another is going to measure pulse pressure in much 
the same way. In both cases, the instrumentation had to be de- 
veloped. Both of these projects originated with the students them- 
selves. It is no accident that Egon Guba (cited above) did some 
very complex studies of television using an eye- movement televi- 
sion-film setup a few years ago. 




Guba, op. cit . 
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and better instrumentation, process studies are all leading to Dr. 
Hammond's "systematic approach" to evaluation in general, and, if 
this study committee is any indication, to a systematic approach to 
evaluation for Title III projects. Such a movement to system should 
lead to a great deal of improvement. 

I would like to point out, however, that this movement toward 
system in evaluation also may not lead to improvement. For, in order 
for an evaluation system to be applied across the country, it is neces- 
sary first to institutionalize it; this is to say that, unless other means 
are invented, the evaluation system must be initiated, monitored and 
controlled by a bu»*eaL'cratic system. Institutionalization of the evalua- 
tion process could destroy the innovative possibiliMas of Title III, 

There is nothing inevitable in this potential destruction of 

7/ 

the innovative process by the technical organization” for evaluation. 
However, if the evaluation processes as institutionalized are not to 
be made into a missile system aimed at the heart of educational inno- 
vation, additional analysis and invention is absolutely necessary. The 
remainder of this paper will examine this problem and, in addition, 
report some observations on the evaluation provisions of a number of 
Title III proposals which were studied in some detail; hopefully, the 



7/ 

■” I should make explicit that I believe the evaluation process discussed 
above is a sub- technology within the broader concept of instructional 
technology. 
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problem examination and the proposal examination can be tied together 
to develop some recommendations to close the paper# 

Why Evaluation Anyway? 

The basic question that needs to be asked to begin this analysis 
is: why is evaluation important in the educational enterprise? There 

are at least five purposes or reasons ttiat can be presented in answer 
to this question. These reasons are: (i) to add to the substantive 

knowledge of educational processes, (2) to provide ixiformation in 
order to adjust, discard, or otherwise change the application of an 
on-going educational process, (3) to provide justification for a poli- 
tical-social-economic action relating to education, (4) to create a 
product (usually paper) which can move through educational bureau- 
cratic systems and thus keep these systems operative, (5) to provide 
instruments which may be used to carry information on the success of 
the process to the educational community. These five purposes do not 
necessarily operate in a discrete fashion; in other words, in any one 
situation several may appear in the form of a mix. It is fairly easy, 
nowever, to identify the emphasis in each case. The five purposes 
will be briefly discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 

The distinction between the first and sec'^nd has been noted by 
many of the recent analysts, such as Stufflebeam and Guba. The first, 
measurements conducted under carefully controlled conditions, the 
oretically provides material for the corpus of educational research, as 
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such, the results should add to the substantive understanding of educa- 
tional processes. And, as has been pointed out many times, such re- 
sults are rarely directly applicable to the problems of the practitioner 
and are of little use to decision makers. It is possible, however, for 
such product oriented research to come into existence as a fall-out or 
byproduct of a much more comprehensive evaluation procedure. The 

of such research techniques as the ^ means of approaching evalua- 



use 



tion has been amply criticized in recent years. 

The second purpose for evaluation is now thought to be the 
most important when examining on-going innovative projects in educa- 
tion, such as those set up under Title III. Here the decision-maker 
gets information on a feedback system which tells him how well the 
process is going, what changes need to be made, etc. Various models 
of this evaluation procedure have been proposed (see footnote 3). 

This feedback evaluation system (if it may be called that), de- 
signed to aid decision- nakers dealing with practical educational prob- 
lems. such as the operation of a Title in innovative center, has not 
yet been criticized to any extent due to its novelty for the field of 
education and the careful construction of the emerging theoretical 

model s . 

However, the feedback evaluation system is open to criticism. 
It assumes, at the outset, that the decision making process in a 

:hool, school system or other educational entity is rational. 



given 



SCJ 
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It is not. The folklore of education is filled with examples of the 
school business manager selecting curricular materials, the high 
school dean of women throwing Salinger out of the library, and others 
too numerous to mention. Prior questions have to be asked whenever 
the feedback evaluation system is proposed. Who or what group is 
the decision-maker? How does the power structure really work? What 
are the motivations? Unless these questions are answered and the 
rationality or irrationality of the particular system is analyzed, the 
beautiful, precise and rational models of the feedback evaluation sys- 
tem will not work — or, at the very least, work very imperfectly. 

The third purpose for evaluation is the purpose of justification. 
In this case, a board of education, a state legislature, a committee of 
Congress or numerous other bodies both public and private need in- 
formation in order to take some action respecting education. This ac- 
tion may be in appropriating funds, hiring additional remedial reading 
teachers, purchasing a language laboratory, etc. Or, in the opposite 
case, it may be to fire the superintendent, set the building program 
back two years or reduce the audiovisual appropriation by forty per 
cent. These actions are justified by evaluation, whether formal or in- 
formal. In the case of the disposal of school personnel, the evalua- 
tion before action may be choleric and personal: increasingly, how- 

ever, as statistics become everyday playthings of the mass media, 
justifications for political- economic- social educational action are 
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couched in scientific garb, whether really scientific or not. We are 
all familiar with arguments which press in opposite directions for ac- 
tion by some public body based on the same evaluative report. 

While it is obvious that public bodies with the appropriate 
authority over education have every right to evaluative information 
and, in fact, often need more lhan they get, it is equally true that the 
development of justification ought to be a secondary objective of edu- 
cational evaluations carried out by professionals. This, of course, 
is a value judgment. It can be argued, for example, that the effort 
expended in developing a particular kind of justification evaluation in 
order to save a program known to be good is more im.portant in the 
real world of politics than more technically adequate professional 
evaluation. The answer to this problem, it seems to me, is to pay 
attention to the two elements in the old cliche about the tail and the 
dog. An evaluation program set up only for justification purposes is 
unprofessional; a p ofessional evaluation procedure on a program that 
is demonstrably good ought to develop sufficient data to justify its 
continuance or expansion. 

The fourth purpose for evaluation recognizes the reality of the 
new industrial state — the corporate society. Such a state produces 
hierarchicalbureaucracies (this phrase is, I suppose, redundant) in 
industry, government, labor unions and volunteer organizations as 
well as universities. Evaluative reports are, of course, necessary 



for the proper functioning of the enterprises which are the concern of 
these bureaucracies, particularly for the use of the technostructure, as 
Galbraith has called the decision-making groups in large industries. 

* The reader is reminded, however, that bureaucracies lead a 

^ life of their own that is somehow magically related to the flow of paper 

in and out of little wooded or wire baskets and conferences in conference 
rooms concerning the leapfrogging of this paper among the baskets. 
Paper, then, must be generated so that the system may lead its or- 
ganic, inward life. Evaluation studies may be a large part of this 
pulsing circulatory system — the corpuscles, so to speak. It is em- 
phasized that the relation of this particular form of corpuscular paper 
with the real, operational world may be nil or almost nil. In many 

cases that is not its purpose of existence. 

It then follows that a careful distinction must be made between 
required evaluation which is necessary and has an effect on operations 
and decisions and that which only serves the life function of the bureau- 
cracy itself. The first needs improvement; the second needs to dis- 
appear. 

, Finally, the evaluation process is undertaken to provide data 

on new developments in order that these data may be diffused through- 
out the educational community so that schools in distant places may 
understand and take advantage of the findings. This idea is a little 
tricky, as it could be held that the evaluation comes first and diffusion 
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follows as a matter of course. In many cases this is, in fact, what 
happens. However, there are other cases in which the distinctions 
between evaluation process and diffusion instrument are not so clear. 
The generators of a good idea want to sell it. The evaluation can be 
the package. Obviously, such a package may not be the same as an 
evaluation package for researchers, decision-makers or bureaucrats. 

These broad purposes for evaluation do not coincide very well, 

I fear, with the meticulously drawn detail in the charts of the experts. 

It may be that their only value is in delineating the perceptions of the 
responsible administrator on the firing line. Thus, for example, if 
a request for evaluation is seen as necessary for the functioning of 
bureaucratic life, it will be developed with that purpose in mind— a 
useful paper corpuscle designed for the bureaucracic arteries, not 
for real time operations. 

It may be more important, however, to examine the drive to~ 
ward systematic evaluation in the Title III program from the point of 
view of these five broad categories of evaluation purposes. Evalua- 
tion of Title III for what? For diffusion, for checking and adjusting 
ongoing processes, for substantive knowledge, for justification per 
haps of the entire Title 111 program itself— or for improving the circu- 
lation of a bureaucracy? I believe that the mix of these purposes must 
be carefully measured before an intelligent judgment can be made con- 
cerning any agreed-upon evaluation procedure. 
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The Problem of Institutionalization 



Leaving the question of purpose open for the moment, v/e can 
turn to what I believe is the heart of the matter, namely, the question 
of institutionalizing the entire Title III evaluation process. 

If this is so, then the arguments introduced in the introductory 
material could stand further examination. It was stated that systema- 
tic evaluation was considered desirable; that this was part of the 
general drive toward analysis, synthesis and systemization within the 
educational culture; and that such systemization had its bad aspects 
as well as its good aspects. 

Although I have nowhere seen the concept verbalized in a 
precise manner, it seems clear that we are being asked to provide 
guidelines for the institutionalization of evaluation for Title III pro- 
jects. The reasoning seems to go something like this: (1) present 

evaluation procedures are not good; they are spotty, at times sloppy 
and unscientific; many times they imitate the researcher’s controlled 
experiement when they should be providing the decision-maker with 
feedback information to correct the system, and a credibility gap 
exists on the diffusion front; (2) ’’hard data” must be developed for 
public bodies at all levels concerned with the Title III program; (3) 
the rather bad evaluation procedures now in use are neither generating 
hard data nor helping in decision-making due to lack of knowledge, 
guidelines and skill among the operators of Title III projects; (4) by 
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a thorough tightening up on the evaluation guidelines to be developed by- 
experts, and by institutionalizing these guidelines with a system of in- 
formation and controls, the evaluation procedure will be helped, public 
bodies will be made happy by the presence of hard data and better deci- 
sions will be made in directing ongoing projects. This is, indeed, an 
enticing picture, and to raise questions about its fundamental premises 
seems to be akin to questioning the institution of motherhood, Sigmund 
Freud to the contrary. 

However, I would like to question the entire concept of institu- 
tionalization of the Title III evaluation process and insert into the re- 
cord a few arguments that might at least suggest institutionalization in 
a different form. It is granted at the outset that, with over 1, 200 Title 
III projects on which a considerable sum of money is being spent and 
with the great need to develop viable educational innovations which can 
be adopted by the educational community, improvement in evaluation 
procedures is a necessity. Further, operations on the scale of T itle 
III require quality controls which are only made possible by large 
scale systematic evaluation procedures. 

Granting all this questions may still be raised and arguments 
considered. First, while the analyses of the experts — 'Guba, Stuffle- 
beam. Stake, — of the evaluation process are impressive and 

potentially fruitful, is it possible that they have, in fact, over- analyzed 
the process and, in doing so. slipped into the same trap that the 
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conventional educational research man does when he attempts to apply 
controlled research techniques to evaluation processes operating under 
field conditions? Are these analyses rather important additions to 
our substantive knowledge and should, they instead, be used to generate 
more study of the process so that field applications would eventually 
develop? Have, in fact, these analyses departed from operational 
reality, at least in the sense that the practitioner would not know what 
to do with them? And. if one or more of these models was frozen into 
enforced guidelines, would this not result only in bureaucratic paper? 

I am not sure as to the answers to these questions, but I feel that 
these possibilities deserve more consideration than they have been 
getting. 

I have no question, however, on another point. The proposed 
models simply do not em.brace all Title III projects. There is a 
tendency to forget that a portion of the Title III effort is designed to 
provide supplementary educational services to various geographic 
areas, and proposals have been submitted and projects funded for 
such service centers. Further, entire new educational program ef~ 
forts ("A Six County Program in the Performing Arts”) do not lend 
themselves too well at first to measures that are meaningful and al- 
ways present difficult problems for evaluative information systems. 

The service centers present the real challenge, however. 

The re has been, I believe, a tendency on the part of the U . S . O . E . 
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to play down, if not ignore, the meaning and importance of the service 
center concept to units of the educational community. This is due, no 
doubt, to the decision which placed the emphasis on the innovative as- 
pects of Title III rather than on the supplementary service center idea. 

It is still a fact, as noted above, that some of these centers have been 
approved and funded, and if there is to be systematic evaluation for 

Title III, these projects must be included. 

In this connection, there are two problems. The first problem 
is somewhat technical. The difficulty lies in the fact that the sophisti- 
cated evaluation models do not exactly fit the problem of evaluating a 
service center— for example, a media center supplying media services 
to a group of school districts. These models, for all their claim to 
generality, tend to concentrate on innovation in the instructional pro- 
cess — curriculum, methodology, the mediation of instruction. It seems 
pretty obvious that when you set up a service center of some kind, the 
distance between the regional center and the student is highly attenuated 
from the point of view of evaluation — both as to time and distance. To 
expect the evaluation process as abstracted in these models to cut 
through from a regional center to a student in the fifth grade of George 
Washington school in one of six school districts, define the effect that 
the sudden adquisition of a film library had upon him in a year’s time, 
and adjust the content or service of the library accordingly is also to 
expect that the films will be delivered to the school via flying saucers 



piloted by little green men. 
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I should hasten to add that the principles inherent in the models 



can be, in many cases, applied to the evaluation of service center opera- 
tion. The problem is that, if the institutionalization of the evaluation 
process continues to proceed and harden along the lines it is apparently 
proceeding, harrassed administrators will be asked to evaluate a 
service center operation by standards that ought to be applied to the 
evaluation of a new approach to phonics in the teaching oi reading. 

This simply would not make sense. 

In addition, the media world is not without a certain sophistica- 
tion in the evaluation of service center operations — and these proce- 
dures relate to the principles enunciated by Guba, as one model maker, 
but not to the tactics that seem to be implied. To cite a homely example, 
if film keeps coming back into the library from a given district all chew- 
ed up, the center director then has a practical measure readily at hand 
which requires further investigation immediately. He must find the 
answers to such questions as: Kow are the films projected? By stu- 
dents, teachers or both? If teachers, are they doing it properly or do 
they need some training? If the human factor is not the problem, what 
about maintenance of the equipment? If the provisions for maintenance 
and control are all right, what about the performance of the Acme Re- 
pair Company on the projector service contract? Etc. Etc. Once 
these questions are answered, then changes can be made. This pro- 
cedure is in line with the principles of Guba, Stufflebeam, ^ but 
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not the suggested tactics that seem to flow from them. Problems such 
as this one will only became difficult if evaluation is institutionalized. 
Under such hardening of the categories the evaluative universe is 
interpreted to be the instructional process and the responsible adminis- 
trator is forced to proceed accordingly. 

The second problem defies the models. An examination of pro- 
posals for Title III centers (mainly media service centers), bothfunded 
and unfunded, shows immediately thatthe funds are very badly needed to 
supply materials, equipment and services that are sadly lacking in the 
districts to be served. NDEA funds, articles about media, and fears 
about commercial domination to the contrary, the plain fact isthatmany, 
many schools in this country donothave enough of anything to do the job 
required of them. Under Title III they get some mcney for equipment, 
materials and services. It is like giving a drink ofwater to amanwho 
has spent three days on the desert without it. How are you going to 
evaluate that? By the test of survival? Wha^- is survival in the education- 
al setting? What these few center s funded by Title III mean is that all of 
the schools involved are experiencing an increase in their technological 
base. I submit it is only after this base has been functioning to the point 
where it requires additional technology does evaluation become meaningful. 
In the beginning, anything is better than nothing. There are, of course, still 
evaluation que stions , generally pointed toward improving operations and 

/ 

A phrase picked up from Edgar Dale many years ago. 
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attaining efficiency. Other models, however, are needed for this. 

In a sense, the broad educational programs mentioned above 
fall into the same category as the service center. In some of the pro- 
posals I examined, for example, broad programs in the performing 
and plastic arts and the humanities were proposed for regions which 
had absolutely nothing of this kind but the prints sold at Woolworth’s, 
the loca.l piano teacher and the county pioneer pageant at the fair each 
fall. In one rather large area, for example, there was no school ex- 
cept a religious high school where a student could g6t instruction in 
the playing of any stringed instrument. Again, the desert-water analogy 
holds. Some things are obvious. Music, art or the theater brought into 
a community make things better, period. It seems, in a way, ridicu- 
lous to measure or count such efforts; members of Congress should 
be happy with the invasion of the arts as a happening; experimenters 
or journalists might have to wait a few years for experimentation or 
diffusion. It is granted that the best possible operation is needed, but 
a narrow institutionalization of the evaluation process for Title III 
projects will not provide that better operation. 

If the evaluation theory we are apparently following does not 
exactly fit the service center and large program projects, the in- 
congruence must show somewhere. It does in reference to objectives, 
an important point to notice when thinking about evaluation. Almost 
every reference to objectives (the achievement of which are to be 
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measured) refers to behavioral objectives or some variant thereof. 



In addition, performance tests, criterion tests, etc. are easily picked 
up bywords in discourse on evaluation. It is as if the jaigon of pro 
grammed instruction has suddenly become the lingua franca of all 
educational evaluation — or, for that matter, of all education. 

How, some of my best friends are behavioral objectives, but 
I would not want my media service center to marry one. Seriously, 
objectives are one thing and behavioral objectives are another. Be- 
havioral objectives are a microcosm, to be entered into when students 
are directly related to content, processes, media or people in the 
classroom. To apply them to large programs embracing all of the 
arts throughout a wide region, a library service center for a county 
school system, or a data processing installation represents a beauti- 
ful confusion of form with substance setting up the conditions of 
operation for an educational Parkinson's Law. Even smaller sectors 
of the educational enterprise directly related to instruction may not 
need objectives stated in behavioral terms. 

I wish to make it very clear that I am not attacking behavioral 
objectives as such. They can be made to accomplish spectacular 
things with certain instructional processes and are legitimate targets 
for evaluation. On the other hand, sometimes we will need system ob- 
jectives, which are not the same thing at all. By stretching a point, 
it might be said that an evaluator might want to measure (and change) 
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the behavior of st system (such as a library, a 



full-scale curriculum 



operation or something else), but I do not believe that this type of ob- 
jective was exactly what B. F. Skinner had in mind (or Ralph Tyler 
many years earlier). 

There is, of course, nothing in the models with which we have 
been dealing that requires behavioral objectives; and it is also a 
truism that evaluators can't evaluate for any purpose without objec- 
tives. The fact remains that all the discourse about evaluation is con- 
ducted _a^ ^ there were no other types of objectives in the educational 
universe, even when the discussants unconsciously know better. Thus 
the incongruence between the theory (or theories) of evaluation under 
analysis and the real time world of operation can be shown to be a 
possibility. 

This exploratory discussion relating to some specific problems 
of institutionalizing Title III evaluative processes can now be brought 
into focus at the philosophical level. To review, there is apparently 
great concern as to the quality of existing evaluation, there is a desire 
to produce "hard data" for persuasive purposes, there is a need for 
accurate information as to progress and to adjust for improvement, 
and there is the necessity of diffusing information on successful prac- 
tices — success being determined by competent evaluation. Further, 
the size of the Title III effort (over 1, 200 units) and its wide distribu- 
tion geographically with enormous differences in the resources and 
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abilities of the educational units involved, all press for standardiza- 
tion (at an acceptable level of competence) of evaluation procedures. 

There is, however, a deeper drive involved in this effort — or, 
at least, I believe it to be so. The industrial state is the corporate, 
bureaucratic stats. The imperatives of technology, we are reminded 
by many observers such as Galbraith, have replaced ideology in much 
of our culture. Technology requires large scale organization, orderly 
processes, group planning, and, where possible, it seems to me, a 
kind of neatness in the system that one might, associate with a computer 
installation or a "clean room" in an electronics factory. 

In a fundamental sense, the entire Title III effort at educational 
innovation is a move toward bringing the educational enterprise -into the 
modern industrial state. Title III educational technology. This may 
sound strange to those educators who define educational technology as 
a term synonymous with language laboratories, computers or televi- 
sion. I would remind them of Galbraith’s definition of technology, al- 
though many similar definitions might be cited. Galbraith said, "Tech- 
nology means the systematic application of scientific or other organized 

,, 8 / 

knowledge to practical tasks. He goes on to point out that the main 
characteristic of technology is the breaking down of tasks into detailed 
sub-divisions so that organized knowledge may be put to work, and that 



John Kenneth Galbraith. The New Industrial State. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1967, p. 12. 
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this analytical procedure "is not confined to, nor has it any special 

9/ 

relevance to mechanical processes. I submit that the very selec- 

tion of evaluation as a field to analyze in connection with the Title III 
program is evidence of this movement toward technology. 

In any of the units of a society of high technology, such as the 
United States, very extensive planning is necessary. Since the units 
are very large, for the most part (Galbraith's 500 "mature corpora- 
tions, " large government, etc.), the planning affects and controls 
millions. A s vstemization of the Title III evaluation process is a form 
of planning. This concept leads us to the crux of the argument. Gal- 
braith has noted, for example, that". . . planning involves, inevitably, 
the control of human behavior. The denial that we do any planning has 
helped to conceal the fact of such control even from those who are con- 
trolled."'^^ He was speaking of economic planning, but I believe this 
concept to be totally generalizable in our technological culture. 

Planning involves the creation and management of systems; sys 
terns require, or at least imply, bureaucratic control. Hence, unless, 
as indicated in the earlier portion of this paper, additional means are 
invented to fit the peculiarities of the institution with which we are 
dealing — the American educational enterprise — the development of a 
systematic, technically competent evaluation process for Title III will 

9/ 

Ibid., p. 13. 



~^Galbraith, op. cit . , p. 23. 



result in bureaucratic control that I believe would mean the end of the 
dream that Title III would bring needed innovation to American educa- 
tion. 

Such a prospect is difficult enough, but further complexities 
must be examined. Ga’ iraith has pointed out that, with high technology 
anc large organization, as in the mature industry, the planning and 
management processes are in the hands of fluid groups of experts, 
each bringing complex information into the group processes where de- 
cisions are made. The fluid groups he calls the technostructure. We 
come now to the rub. American educati on, as a sector of the __ politic . a l 
economy, is very primitive from a technol o gical point of view and has 

practically no techno- structur e ... 

If the concept of a lack of a technostructure in American educa- 
tion is accjpted, it is possible to explain many things. Galbraith 

does this in another context when explaining why socialist countries 
have had "the most uniformly dismal experiment of countries seeking 
economic development.”^^ Speaking of India and Ceylon, he goes on 

to say that, in these countries, 

... if the minister is to be questioned, he must have know- 
ledge. He cannot plead that he is uninformed without ad 
mitting to being a nonentity Technical personnel are 



—^Consider the inability of the old line- staff administrative patterns 
to handle aspects of the new educational technology (hardware and 
materials logistics, etc.): consider the problems of the ghetto 

from this point of view; etc. 

—'^Galbraith, , P- 101- 
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less experienced, than in the older countries. Organization 
is less mature. These lead to error, and suggest to parli~ 
mentarians and civil servants the need for careful review 
of decisions by higher and presumably more competent au- 
thority. Poverty. . . calls for further review. And rigid 
personnel and civil service rules, the established British 
answer to primitive administrative capacity, extend into 
the public firm and prevent the easy constitution and re- 
constitution of groups with information relevant to chang- 

13 / 

ing problems . — ' 



It seems to me that it is easy enough to transfer this Galbraith- 



ian concept to the American educational system. To begin with, there 
is no large scale organization in the technological sense and, as noted) 
no technostructure. If development is to occur, it becomes obvious 
to those responsible — in our case, the U.S.O.E. and our study com- 
mittee — that review and control of decisions and operations relating 
to evaluation are absolutely necessary v/hen dealing with such "primi- 
tive administrative capacity" — and it _is primitive from this point of 

view. 



At this point, however, it is necessary to exorcize a ghost. I 
am suggesting that national bureaucratic control or even sy stemization 
of evaluation seems to be necessary under the circumstances, but I 
am further suggesting that this may be unwise (the reasons for this 
will be discussed below). It then might follow that all I am interested 
in is a reduction in the size of the bureaucracy and the removal of the 
controls to the state level. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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— ' Galbraith, , pp. 101-102. 



Bureaucratic control from the state level will merely extend the pri- 
mitive administrative capacity" from the school district upward. I 
venture to say that no state department in the United States has an 
adequate technostructure or is about to get one and this includes 
New York and California, both of which have been praised in many 
quarters. I believe that institutionalizing Title III evaluation processes 
under state departments of education will concentrate many unde- 
sirable elements of such a system. My arguments against institu- 
tionalization in the form that seems to be implied by events must be 
seen in this light. Once the arguments are considered, it may be 

possible to suggest a better solution. 

To return to the main theme, given the assumption of planning 
and systematic (translate bureaucratic) control of Title III evaluation 
procedures, certain undesirable effects seem to inevitably flow from 
many (but not all) such developments. High technical solutions to some 
problems require exactly such arrangements getting to the moon, 
stamping out an epidemic, etc. In such situations large scale tech- 
nology and its peculiar requirements seem to fit fairly well and the 
people' involved are relatively comfortable. However, all large scale 

r 

applications of technology ^systematic organization) do not fit— parti- 
ij cularly where they impinge in certain ways on human beings (recall 

Galbraith’s sentence on control). 

This lack of human fit of many of the technological developments 
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in the United States — depersonalization of university life, smog and 
the automobile, social decisions made by the corporate structure over 
which those being decided about have no control-“has given rise, in 
the last decade, to a heated dialogue which has erupted on numerous 
occasions into violence. 

It is a mistake, however — a serious mistake — to view the dia- 
logue only from the point of view of the violence or certain individual 
issues such as Viet Nam, civil rights or rent strikes. For anyone who 
cares to take the time to inquire, a much deeper dialogue, a much 
deeper emerging philosophical statement are there to hear. "To hear" 
is used advisedly, for I believe unless we listen to what some of these 
bright young people are saying, to what the New Left is trying to ex- 
pound, to what some artists are expressing, we, as educators, m.ay 
fail this country and all of the young people in it. 

What is this dialogue? It is ^ dialogue between high- order 
technological organization, the industrial state, impersonal controls 
over people and spokesmen, no matter to the degree that they are right 
or wrong, for men as human beings — for man in microcosm. An edu- 
cator, it seems to me, does not necessarily have to adopt totally the 

view of one side or the other. Some educators, at least, ought to see 

* 

the thousand dilemmas present in this confrontation and seek solutions 
which are, first, educative, and secondly, human without reducing our 
culture back to some primitive stage where we live in the hills in 



shacks. I believe we should seek in general what 'William Javanovich 



saw in the future when he predicted "the emergence of a new kind of 
intellectualism which will reconcile content with style, social purpose 
with per'O” V 'bility. 

Assumin^ that I am right in understanding that the effort to 
"improve" the evaluation processes associated with Title III will move 
in the direction of national systemization and control (or, worse, state 
systemization and control), the criticisms of these spokesmen for the 
defense of man as man have relevance. They should be seriously 
thought about, for, within the intimate environment in which each man 
lives, they attack systemization and control with a vengeance. 

Let us begin with one of the best known spokesmen for this point 
of view, Paul Goodman. Recently he was asked to address the National 
Security Industrial Association and took the opportunity to berate this 
industrial-military technology group. At one point he said: 

Your thinking is never to simplify and retrench, 
but always to devise new equipment to alleviate the mess 
that you have helped to make with your previous equipment. 

And, then he went on: 

Your systems analyses of social problems always 
tend toward standardization, centralization, and bureau- 
cratic control, although these are not necessary in the 
method , (italics mine) 

Finally, he stated a principle or theme that reappears time and time 
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William Javanovich. "My Illusions and Yours. " Harpers , 
235, Number 1409 (October, 1967), p. 59. 



V olume 
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again in this literature: 

In a society that is cluttered, overcentralized, 
and overadministered, we should aim at simplification, 
decentralization, and decontrol.!^/ 

A great deal of this new literature is being created by young 
people. A whole issue of the American Scholar was recently devoted to 
writing by people under thirty. In it, !Michael Rossman made an effort 
to explsiin the deep philosophical base of the so~ called National Student 
M^ovement. In doing this, he expressed much about their concern with 
man as individual man and even explained (and this is a little hard for 
an older person to understand) "participatory democracy" both as 
philosophy and as tactic. Three concepts appear in much of this litera- 
ture, and they appear in Rossman. They are: Engagement, Encounter, 

and Involvement. The concern is with humans relating to humans 
with true encounter . Rossman puts it this way: 

. . . the present Old Left among us. . . aims at the mass; 
at the racial, economic or occupational population. But 
the unit in terms of which the Movement conceives change 
tends to be the small group. 

. . . The way to influence large groups is by local example, 
rather than global persuasion. 



. . . direct personal involvement is the Movement s human 
backbone. 

. . .In saying that people must be involved in the decisions 
that shape their lives, the emphasis in on involved . 



•^^Paul Goodman. "A Causerie at the Military-Industrial. " New 
York Review of Books , Volume 9, Number 9 (November 23, 1967), 
pp. 16-17. 
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, . . political dialogue must be cast in a different vocabul- 
lary than that possible with the comfortable separation of 
the Changer and the Changed. 

Harper ' s recently published a symposium consisting of a series 
of dialogues between well-known older commentators on the national 
scene and a panel of young people similar to those appearing in the 
American Scho lar. In this case, it was, at times, hard to distinguish 
between the older and younger viev'points. Again, the theme reappeared 
time and again. The issue was imper sonalism, bureaucratic control 
versus general encounter and the human condition. It is tempting to 
go on quoting a great deal because the material seems so relevant, but 
I shall try to restrain myself. Paul Potter, one of the "older*' members 
of the panel, said: 



. , .there is a growing belief that the only force really 
shaping the future is the force of unleashed technology 
controlled by ^^iant, impersonal bureaucracies. 

. . . economic planners cluck truculently about the "great 
leveling force of technological development" that will in 
time assimilate all revolutions and all cultural diversi- 
ties into one grand machine civilization. — 

In commenting on Potter's article, young Robert Gross said: 

. . .we have to end the domination of this society by the 

“^^Michael Rossman. "The Movement and Educational Reform. " 

The American Scholar . Volume 36, Number 4 (Autumn, 1967), pp. 

’595-596. 

“^^It should be noted that, for the professional educator, Rossman has 
some provocative things to say about teaching and learning in higher 
institutions and proposes some interesting reforms. 

— ^Paul Potter. "The Future is Not Inevitable. " Harper's , Volume 
235, Number 1409 (October, 1967), p. 4P-. 
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large, rigid bureaucracies which pay little attention to 
the needs of the people they are intended to serve. — ' 

And Alfred Kazin commented: 

. . . the more immediate and abundant our technical 
the more we lose the naive, spontaneous imagination. 

Other parts of the text refer to "students who are demanding 

flexibility and personal relevance, " "non- rational ways of getting at 

knowledge, " "taking strength from the free private life." There is 

also, however, another thread which suggests th-^.t something better 

might be made of this "technocratic totalitarianism, " as Potter called 

it, and he went on to say: 

The technology and the bureaucracy can be mastered 
and put to work to create for everyone what we've begun 
to have a taste of — 

A Suggested Accommodation 

The argument has come full circle, and the potentials of accom- 
modation are there if they can be identified. It seems to me important 
to suggest a new approach to the problem of institutionalizing evaluation 
for Title III projects which would accommodate need for and technique 

of consistent, high-quality evaluation procedures with human, local 

needs and differences in projects and concepts. Personally, I feel that 

-^^RobertA. Gross. "To Mr. Potter." Harpe _rjs, Volume 235, Num- 
ber 1409 (October, 1967), p. 50. 

■^^Alfred Kazin. "Art on T rial. " Harper^s , Volume 235, Number 
1409 (October, 1967), p. 51. 

21 / 
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many of the critics of technical bureaucratic control cited above offer 
little as replacement for this control with a sort of leaderless "parti- 
cipatory democracy" which, in a technical sense, will not even achieve 
their own objectives. And yet, much of what they have to say is im- 
portant. 

We have been concerned with models of high-quality evaluation 
procedures; with purposes of evaluation; with implied arrangements 
to insert controls in the system so that legitimate purposes may in- 
variably be supported with technical competence. All of the elements 
of a bureaucratic system are there — whether in the eventual rough and 
tumble of administrative or legislative politics this control is placed 
at the Federal or state level. Of course, such control could apparently 
be non-enforced by guidelines or some other system which in fact 
would quickly encrust into a strait- jacket. On the other hand, controls 
are needed so that competent, useful evaluation may take place. This, 
to repeat, is the problem of accommodation. 

And I hold that it is a solvable problem and that the possible 
solution, as Boyd Bode used to be fond of saying, "lies at hand." 

22 

Many of the elements are present in Project EPIC of Tucson, Arizon'arr 
Project EPIC is, essentially, a sort of local evaluation service center 
funded by Title III funds and assisting local school agencies within the 
area it services. 
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Given this idea as a start, it is possible to make a series of 



recommendations that can, I believe, achieve the sought after accom- 
modation between the need for evaluation and the human variation which 
inevitably occurs at the end of the line. Such an accommodation will 
not be as neat as a clean room in an electronics factory; on the other 
hand, it will not be so messy as to be useless; in fact, it might have 
enough variation in it to release creative energy which was the 
general idea of Title III in the first place. 

Recomme ndations 

1. TIT.LE III FUNDS BE USED TO SET UP A SERIES OF 
REGIONAL EVALUATION CENTERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES DESIGNED TO PROVIDE TRAIN- 
ING AND ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES. 

2. THE FUNCTION OF THESE CENTERS BE TO PROVIDE 
ADVICE. TRAINING AND SERVICES AND, PARTICU- , 
LARLY. TO DIFFUSE THE GENERAL IDEA OF THE 
IMPORTANCE. USEFULNESS AND NATURE OF A HIGH - 
QUALITY EVALUATION SYSTEM. 

3. IT BE UNDERSTOOD THAT THE EVALUATION CENTERS 
ARE ONLY PERSUASIVE AND HELPFUL IN NATURE AND 
THAT. IF AN EDUCATIONAL AGENCY CHOOSES NOT TO 
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RESPOND. IT BE ALLOWED TO WITHOUT PENALTY — . 
ACTUAL OR IMPLIED. 

4, THESE CENTERS ALSO ENGAGE IN A CERTAIN AMOUNT 
OF APPLIED AND FIELD RESEARCH WITH THE PURPOSE 
OF DEVELOPING VIABLE AND VARIABLE EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES WHICH CAN EMBRACE ALL TYPES OF 
EVALUATION NEEDS AND PURPOSES., 

5. A BACK-UP NATIONAL BOARD BE SET UP TO_ASSIST_ 
THE CENTERS AND THE U. S. O. E. AND CONGRESS. 

THIS BOARD WOULD HAVE THE FOLLOWING FUNC-_ 
TIONS: 

a. Locate and rotate manpower between the centers. 
Much of this manpower could be one-year leave-of- ab- 
sence type; other slots could be filled with qualified 
graduate students on an intern basis. 

b. Act as the assembling agency for results which 
ought to be diffused and as the communication agency 
between the centers. As such it should act as both the 
stimulus and the conscience for the centers. 

c. Engage in broad scope research and development 
studies in the field of evaluation. 

d. Provide an information source for all government 
agencies, local, state, federal. 

e. Relate to and diffuse information to the educational 
community about other national, private evaluative ef- 
forts, such as the National Assessment Program, etc. 

Under no circumstances should this board be thought of as a control 
mechanism in the bureaucratic sense. 
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If these recommendations are analyzed for the purpose for 
which they were made~*to create a system which would achieve the 
objectives of necessary high-quality evaluation procedures for local 
human purposes without inserting another bureaucracy into the sys- 
tem, details of operation and administration should become reason- 
ably clear. The human being at the end of the line administrator, 
teacher or media specialist — can have his opportunity for involve- 
ment and encounter. And it is highly likely that we can raise the 
quality of eva.luation immensely. 



yfi I 

AN EVALUATION MODEL- 

The purpose of evaluation, Dan Stuff! ebe am” ^ has told us, is 
decision making. There is no justification for evaluation where there 
are no decisions to be made — and where there are decisions to be made 
there is need for evaluation. There are many decisions to be made 
about the implementation of Title III, many different kinds of decisions. 
It is reasonable to expect that there will be many kinds of evaluation 
to guide those decisions. 

We can represent three major kinds of decisions and evalua- 
tion needs by three questions: 

What is the destination? 

Which path shall be taken? 

What pace shall be set? 

This is a homely way of saying that we make decisions about our goals, 
our projects, and our tactics. Many decisions about each. If our de- 
cisions are to be rational, O'^'^ert, deliberate — as opposed to intuitive, 
covert, and impulsive — we need information. Formal evaluation is 
a major source of that information. As different information is needed, 
different evaluation plans must be available. 

Prepared by Robe rt E. Stake, assc iate director. Center for Instruc- 
tional Research and Curriculum Evaluation, Uni/ersity of Illinois. 

-^Stufflebeam, Daniel L. "The Use and Abuse of Evaluation in Title 
III'. " An address delivered at the National Seminar on Innovation, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July, 1967. 
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Of course, there is no one-and-only time we decide where we 
are going, which path to follow, or how to proceed. We make these 
decisions sometimes formally and with a oit o± ceremony, usually 
informally, always repetitively, with conscious and unconscious re- 
view, checks and balances. In addition to the tnree questions above, 

then, we should add these: 

Are we headed for the destination we chose? 

Are we on the path we chose? 

Are we proceeding in the manner we planned? 

These are status- checking questions, the questions of mechanical 
governors, the questions of self- synchronizer units in the cybernetic 
system. They are important questions, leading to important decision- 
but they are different from the first three, and require different ob- 
servations and information. 

Evaluation Issues 

What information for what decisions is indicated in the evalua- 
tion plan. Several Grand Plans, basic models, are available. Stuffle- 

2 / 

beam presented one. Such people as Henry WalbesseiT" , Michael 



— ^_^nfierican Association for the Advancenaent of Science, Commission 
on Science Education. An Evaluation Model and Its Application .. 
S cience — A Process Approach. Washington, D. C. : TheAssocia- 

Tion (1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. ), 1965. 99 pp. 



3 / 4 / 

ScriverT" , and I~ have presented others. Those p.l?,ns or models dif“ 
fer in the help they offer the decision-maker. It may be helpful here to 
indicate some of the issues that the different models raise. As evalua- 
tors of this colossus, Title III, we cannot be oblivious to these issues. 

The desire for evaluation of educational programs is not new 
(nor is it a particularly strong desire among practitioners). But the 
current abundance of models for evaluating seems new to me. The 
challenge to traditional curricula since Sputnik and the increasing 

federal and philanthropic -foundation interest in education has stirred 

5/ 

researchers and developers alike. John Goodlad has summarized 
their work nicely. A concurrent concern for evaluation apparently 
has stirred the evaluation- model-builder s . Some of their new models 
emphasize the use of conventional tests, others do not. Other differ- 
ences are: (a) the importance of the classroom teacher as a developer 

of curricula, (b) reliance upon the developer's intuitive rather than 
rational skills, (c) emphasis on subject-matter- content goals as op- 
posed to intellectual- process- and- skill goals, (d) whether or not asses- 
ments will be limited to the developer's stated goals, and (e) the 

3/ 

Scriven, L4ichael. "^Methodology of Evaluation." Amer ican Educa- 
tional Research Association Monograph Series on Curriculum Evalua- 
tion li 39-83; Chicago: Rand McNally and Co. , 1967. 

— ^Stake, Robert E. "The Countenance of Educational Evaluation." 
Teachers College Record 68: 523-40: April, 1967. 

—^Goodlad, John I. The Changing School Curriculum . New York: 

Fund for the Advancement of Education (477 Madison Aveixue), 1966. 

122 pp. 
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importance of building-in plans for reassessing goals during and after 
the developmental phase. 

One important inventory of evaluation issues was offered by 
Michael Scriven. According to him the important dichotomies are: 

1. Formative vs. summative evaluation, i. e. , evaluation 
during development to check the quality of components vs. evaluation 
after completion to check the quality of the whole. 

2. Professional vs. amateur evaluation, not only how well 
trained are the personnel in measurement and research methods but 
also are they professionally competent to deal with the subject matter, 
the teaching methods, the philosophical issues, etc. and in addition, 

are the evaluators disinterested parties? 

3. Evaluation vs. process studies, i.e., studies to discover 
the worth of a program against studies to discover the nature of a 
program, is the emphasis more on judgment or description? 

4. Intrinsic vs. payoff evaluation, i.e. , studies to dis«^over 
the quality of the input vs. studies to discover the quality of the out- 
comes. 

5. Comparative vs. noncomparative evaluation, i.e., stu- 
dies that compare alternate programs or procedures, with or without 
a so-called control group, vs. those which concentrate on the experi- 
mental program or procedure alone. 

6. Evaluation vs. explanatory studies — explanatory studies 
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are expected not only to indicate the "whys of the outcomes, " as Tom 
Hastings^^ puts it, but also generalize beyond the specific curricula 

used. 

Title III Evaluation Components 

PACE calls for supplementary centers to facilitate educational 

—I 

innovation in schools throughout the country. Like any federal program 
it has its rationale, its purposes, its participating projects, its proce- 
dures, its obstacles, and its reward system. And a network of deci- 
sions. These decisions vary in kind and in purpose. An evaluation of 
Title III activities requires evaluation activities that vary in kind and 

in purpose as well. 

Let us consider the general components of program evaluation. 

In an oversimplified manner, four components are identified: goals, 

projects, tactics, and outcomes. First, goals, 

7 j 

■ Goals : The important emphasis Ralph Tyler“ and many col- 

leagues have given to goals will not be summarized, nor will PACE 
goals be identified. To begin with, goals are defined first in terms of 
^ants and only second in terms of words . Every attempt to translate 

-^Contrary to some official usage I am using the term "program” to 
indicate the entire Title III operation. The term "project” here 
refers to any local undertaking, sim.ple or compound. 

-^/Hastings, J. Thomas. "Curriculum Evaluation: The Whys of the 

Outcom-es.” Tnurnal of Education al Measurement 3: 27-32; 1966. 

Tyler, Ralph W. B asic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 83 pp. 
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wants into words will be less than perfect. Any list of goals (state- 
ments of behavioral objectives or otherwise) is suspect either if it 
appears to supercede the wants or to represent them as unchanging. 
Any evaluation must presume that stated objectives do not perfectly 
represent what is wanted. 

A valid list of educational goals will contain competing and 
even contradictory goals. Goals are competitive in the sense that 
each pursuit costs something and the total of our resources will al- 
ways be less than the cost of pursuing all goals. We have to choose 
among our goals. We assign priorities to them. We may do ■<'his 
consciously or unconsciously. . But we do it. It* s a matter of choice 
and we have no choice but to choose. 

Goals will be contradictory. Often we seek incompatible out- 
comes. We try to teach faith and skeptici.sm. We try to instill dee-p 
appreciation and yet provoke aspiration for something better. We try 
to give teachers opportunity to be creative, yet we try to bolster in- 
struction through reasonable insistence on using the methods, topics, 
and materials of time-tested programs. We hope that any one teach- 
ing effort will aid persons with different headings. We seek to serve 
a pluralistic society. Contradictory goals are to be expected in a 
pluralistic society. We cannot hope to pursue only goals that are per- 
fectly complimentary and universally wanted. 

Evaluators must realize that goals are changing, competitive. 
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and even contradictory. A program evaluation is incomplete if it 
ignores this fact, if it goes no further than listing the specific goals 
at time zero. To understand the Title III operation and to ascertain its 



value, we are obligated to identify goals, ascertain priorities, reveal 
the dynamics of changing priorities, and provide information for de- 
cisions about new goals and priorities. This is not to say that these 
things must happen first, before we do anything else; nor is it to say 
that we must be as specific as a blueprint, but 



Title m Goals 




as part of the operation we must obtain some com- 
municable representation of the wants this legisla- 
tion was designed to alleviate, and of the transfor- 
mation of these wants into other wants over time. 

A representation of Title III goals is given by the 
figure on the right, a reminder perhaps that the 
Title III dollar doesn't alleviate everyone' s wants. 

Proiects; There are many pathways to the 
goal-destination. Title III administrators must choose 
among paths, among projects. More plans will be proposed 
than can be followed, some must be selected, some.mustbe re- 
jected. Each project has its goals. Some projects will con- 
centrate .on a single goal, most pursue a complex. 

The rationale of a project may 



be independent in spirit it can 
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goals there are multiple successes and failures with any endeavor. A 
project is unfairly considered if its record is reduced to a single value- 
dimension. S it is with the overall Title III program. 

We seldvn need such reduction. Sometimes a decision-maker 
must make an all * nothing decision, such as continuance or abandon- 
ment. Then som< tingle continuum of value is an important fact of life. 
But most decisior i pertain to degree of empiiasis, here and there. 

There are :>ccasions when only one of several projects (or tac- 
tics) can be suppc r'ed, where the goal priorities ai-e similar and ■'vhere 
each promises a li.'ferent profile of outcomes or where each has regis- 
tered a different r rofile of gains, with no profile clearly superior. 

When only one can be supported, a single continuum is again a necessary 
fact of life. The decision-maker must weight outcomes so as to arrive 
at a single index of desirability. Clearly, one project must be rated a- 
head of the others. But these are not common occasions. More often, 
the proposals competing for immediate funding are not so similar in 
goal priorities, or the superiority of one of the proposals is clear. 

The Go-Round: To make a point or two, the four components 

are arranged together in Figure 1. The arrows indicate there is a 
cyclical influence, one on the other. Each component is influenced by 
local community conditions. 

1. A rational setting of goal priorities and funding of projects 
rests upon knowledge of 



o 

Rir 
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Title m Goals 








Tactics 



\ 

I 



Figure 1. A representation of the major components of the Title HI program 



a. what goal alternatives (wants) there are 

b. what resources are available 

c. what types of projects can be funded 

d. approximate cost/benefit ratios for various types 
of projects 

2. Certain projects are selected for funding. By careful 
plan or merely in effect, a certain combination of goals is operationa- 
lized. 

3. For each project different tactics are selected. The 
choosing of tactics continues through the duration of the project. By 
plan or in effect, these tactics operationalize a certain combination of 
project goals, and through aggregation they operationalize a certain 

combination of program goals. 

4. A rational choice of tactics rests on knowledge of 

a. project goals 

b. what tactics are available 

c. contingencies between tactics and outcomes 

d. what resources are available 

e. the costs of various tactics 

5. Outcomes are functionally dependent on tactics, given a 
set of local conditions. 

6. Goals can be defined as some combination of outcomes. 
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The principal consideration of these comments is that a sequence of 
decisions are there to be examined both at the federal and local level. 

A Decision- Evaluation Matrix. To elaborate on the role that 
evaluation may play in Title J.IX, a matrix is presented in Table 1. 

Federal and local decisions/evaluations are set apart although 
much of the activity at those two scenes is parallel. This is not to 
say that the aggregate of information gathered for local decision- 
making will suffice for national decision-making, but it clearly is a 
large part of what is needed. 

In addition to the six questions that were raised in the first 
pages of this paper, several more are raised with regard to expected 
and observed outcomes. Included in the observed outcomes are the 
"hard data" for which there is such a rowdy official appetite these 
days. Those outcome data are important but no more so than the 
other evaluation data indicated in the second and fifth columns of the 
matrix. 

In the third and sixth columns, eight different evaluation activi- 
ties are given. I have borrowed from Sc riven here, and my counten- 
ance paper but I have put a new slant on some of the terms. They are 
given the following formal definivions: 

Evaluation Activities 

1. Priority Setting — A study of w'ants under a given rationale 

or philosophy leading to preferential rating of goals, with implication 
for implementation. 
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2. Feasibility Study — An estimation of the costs of overcom- 
ing various obstacles to implementing a given program or project, 

3. Environmental Survey' — A gathering of information about 
the setting in which the program or projectwill occur, including its 
resources, social institutions, existing programs, personnel, or 
ganization, etc. 

4. Goal Congruence Study — A study of the relatedness of 
goals of different undertakings or of the relatedness of stated goals 
to those implied by practices. 

5. Intrinsic Evaluation — An analysis of the logic of the plans 
and activities of a program or project, providing judgments of rele- 
vance and value of various components. 

6. Payoff Evaluation — An empirical study of the degree to 

which observed outcomes approximate intended outcomes. 

7. Formative Evaluation — The empirical study of the effects 
of various tactics, emphasizing functional relationships potentially 

useful to other program development. 

8. Summative Evaluation— The empirical study of the effects 
of a whole project under given environmental conditions, preferably 
with comparisons to alternate projects. 

My conclusion for the moment is that there is a lot more to be 

looked at than we have been looking at formally. 



o 
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PACE EVALUATION IN GENERAL- ^ 



This report is based upon an analysis of the evaluation proce- 
dures outlined in 21 funded Title III proposals. As such, it is sugges- 
tive rather than definitive. Seven of these proposals had been sub- 
mitted for the May 1966 deadline, and hence followed the older manual 
which required a description of evaluation only in the case of opera- 
tional proposals. Three planning proposals were included in this 
group, and these of course contained no explicit statement on evalua- 
tion. The remaining 14 proposals followed the new manual. The range 
of funding requested in the 21 proposals extends from about $21, 000 to 
about $2 million. 

The proposals were analyzed from a number of points of view. 

(1) Using the Stufflebeam model as a guide, they were examined to 
determine what, if any, orovisions had been made for each of the four 
classes of evaluation; context, input, orocess, and product. (2) They 
were examined to find out if the evaluation procedures could meet mini- 
mal criteria of validity, reliability, timeliness, credibility, pervasive- 
ness, and budgetary adequacy. (3) They were examined to classify tne 
designs, the means of data collection and the populatio n s to be sampled, 
the criteria that were to be invoked to interpret the data, and the agents 
that were involved in planning and executing the evaluation procedures. 

-'Prepared by Egon G, Guba, director. National Institute for the 
Study of Educational Change, Indiana University, 
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The first two of these examinations were based on the entire proposal, 
i. e. , relevant statements found anywhere in the proposal were con- 
sidered. The third examination was based exclusively on the state- 
ments made in the labelled evaluation section. 

Description 

1- Findings in relation to the Stufflebeam model ! Despite the 
fact that 18 of the proposals were writte.x in response to a format ex- 
plicitly requiring some discussion of evaluation and despite the fact 
that the PAC5 Manual heavily emphasizes product evaluation, only 13 

of the 21 proposals deal v/ith p roduct evaluation in even a minimal way. 

i 

As might be expected, in most of these cases the product was viewed 
from the point of view of effectiveness, rather than of feasibility or 
quality, as Taba suggested in the report of last year. 

k 

Eighteen of the 21 proposals were judged to have made some ef- 
fort at contex t evaluation , but this judgment was arrived at by counting 
as context evaluations any attempts to describe needs or problems of 
the region to be served by the project. Since a needs survey was 
mandatory, most of the proposals could be considered to have been 
based upon such an evaluation. In no case, however, did the proposal 
writers give any indication that they regarded this procedure as a form 
of evaluation; hence we may safely assume that they were ignorant of 
the fact that most modern evaluators would so label it. They seem to 
have done the right thing even If for the wrong reason. 
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Only 13 of the 21 proposals demonstrated that there had been 



any consideration of alternative inputs designed to overcome the iden- 
tified problems and needs Typically such consideration was very in- 
formal, I nput evaluation , if it occurs thus seems to be mainly intui- 
tive. Process evaluation war. almost completely ignored, with but 
three of the 21 proposals giving any attention to it ar all. 

2 . F'r- dings in relation to criteria for judging evaluations: 

The proposals were examined to determine whether the proposed 
evaluation procedures could meet minimal criteria of validity, reli- 
ability, credibility, oervasiveness, timeliness and budgetary adequacy. 
With regard to the first five of these criteria, in only six cases was 
enough information given to permit any assessment, and in these 

six cases, more than half of the assessments were negative, i. e. , 
the procedures did not meet the criteria With regard to budgetary 
adequacy, only 10 of the 21 proposals contained explicit items in the 
budget for evaluation. Typically the item was concerned with salary 
provision for a person to plan and execute the evaluation or to reim- 
burse out-of-pocket expenses for published tests. The complexi- 
ties of evaluation and the costs associated with them are obviously 
not appreciated. 

3. Findings in relation to methods ; The labelled evaluation 
section of each proposal was examined to determine (a) the design 
employed, (b) the means of data collection and the populations 
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sampled in their collection, (c) the criteria specified in terms of 
which the collected data are to be interpreted, and (d) the agents 
charged with the responsibility for designing and carrying out the 

evaluation. Each will be considered in turn: 

a. Designs : The matrix displayed in Table 1 was used 

to classify the proposals in relation to designs. 



TABLE 1 

CLASSIFICATION OF DESIGNS 



Design Name 


When the Design Involved A 


Convenience Sample 


Statistical Sample 


1 - Single Measurement 


la 


lb 


2 - Pre- and Post- test 


2a 


2b 


3 - Control Group 


3a 


3b • 


4 - Pre- and Post-test Plus 






Control Group 


4a 


4b 


5 - Quasi- experimental De- 






sign 


5a 


Du 


6 - Other 


6a 


6b 



No information relevant to design was given in 13 of the 21 pro- 
posals, including the three planning proposals submitted under the 
earlier format. Of the remaining eight proposals, five indicated De- 
sign 2a (pre- and post- test with convenience samples), one indicated 

— ^The relationship of this classification system to that of Campbell and 
Stanley is obvious. 
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Design 3a (control group with convenience samples), and one indicated 
a combination of Designs 4b (pre~ and post- test with control group using 
statistical samples), 5a (a quasi-design using convenience samples), 
and 6a (a non-standard design using a convenience sample). Designs 
2a and 3a are subject to well known deficiencies affecting both internal 
and external validity, a-_ Campbell and Stanley have shown. Thus only 
one proposal could be considered to have an adequate design. 

b. Means and Samples . Table 2 shows the categories 
that were used for classifying proposals in terms of data collection 
techniques used and samples employed. Entries in the cells indicate 
the number of items so classified. A number of proposals contained 
multiple technique- sample combinations, of course; hence the total 
of 43. 

Eight proposals gave no indication either of data collection de- 
vices or samples; these are shown in Cell 0-0. The remaining 13 
proposals yielded 35 classifiable items, and it will be aeen that these 
tend to form several well-defined clusters. 

Among the populations from which data might be collected 
(rows of Table 2), the most popular is, as might be expected, stu- 
dents. Seventeen of the 35 entries are found in this row — about half. 
The remaining entries are scattered more or less evenly among the 
remaining rows. Among the t echnique s for data collection (columns 



of Table 2), the one most frequently mentioned (12 times) is undefined 
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"judgments, " made most often by administrators. The next most 
frequent column is standardized tests, with 10 entries. No other 
technique is used frequently, and ratings and case studies are not 
mentioned at all. The most frequently found single cell is Cell 2- a, 
standardized tests administered to students. 

c. Criteria . Proposals were examined to determine 
what criteria would be invoked in interpreting data. It is not possible 
to prepare a reasonably exhaustive taxonomy for critv^ria since these 
tend to be highly specific in relation to the nature of the project. In 
order to make possible at least a nominal classification, however, 
the following general categories were employed: 

1. Numbers . Criteria were classified here if they re- 
lated to absolute or relative (gain) measures along some obviously 
numerical continuum, e. g. , the number of participants, the number 
of requests for materials, the amount of use of materials, the num- 
ber of services offered, the amount of correspondence received, the 
number of visitors entertained, the number of speeches or publica- 
tions, etc. 

2. Achievement . Criteria were classified here if they 
related to absolute or relative (gain) measures along some achieve- 
ment continuum, e.g., knowledge, skills, attitudes, socialization, 

etc . 

3. Amelioration. Criteria were classified here if they 
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related to some absolute or relative (gain) measure of the ameliora- 
tion of some undesirable condition, e.g. , physical pathology, condi- 
tions of disadvantage, inadequate community resources, etc. 

4. Acceptance . Criteria were classified here if they 
related to some absolute or relative (gain) measure along a continuum 
of acceptance, e.g. , involvement, support, commitment, etc. 

5. General objectives . Criteria were classified here 
when they were non-specific but referred to a general ' achievement 
of objectives. " 

For nine of the 21 proposals it was impossible to make any 
determination concerning criteria, since none were named. The re- 
maining proposals, some of which had multiple criteria, were classi 
fied as shown in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF 
VARIOUS CRITERIA 

Type of Criterion 

0 - Can't T ell 

1 - Numbers 

2 - Achievement 

3 - Amelioration 



9 

15 

6 

3 



4 - Acceptance 



The most frequently used class of criteria is thus "numbers, " 
again, as one might expect. The next mob’t frequent specific category 
is achievement, and usually this is knowledge or skills achievement. 

Agents . Proposals were examined to determine who 
it was that was charged with the responsibility for drafting evaluation 
plans and carrying them ou^. The data are shown in Table 4. 

Outside consultants figure very prominently — 12 of the 13 pro- 
posals that identified agents included consultant help. In six cases the 
consultants did it all. Only one system felt sufficiently confident to 
go it alone without consultant help. State Departments are apparently 
consulted only infrequently. 



TABLE 4 

FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF TYPES 
OF RESPONSIBLE AGENTS 



Type of Agent 


f 


0 - Can't Tell 


8 


1 - Local Personnel 


1 


2 - Consultants 


6 


3 - (1) and (2) Combined 


4 


4 - (1) and (2) plus an advisory 
committee 


1 


5 - (1) and (2) plus state de- 
partment 


1 



Analysis and Interpretation 



Several conclusions may immediately be drawn from the above 

data: 

1. Most proposal writers are still uninformed about the emer- 
gent meanings and uses of evaluation, as outlined, for example, in the 
Stufflebeam paper. 

2. Most proposal writers seem to be unaware oi the criteria 
that might be applied to an evaluation design to determine whether it is 
appropriate or inappropriate. As a consequence the typical designis in- 
ferior and likely to lead to invalid or unreliable conclusions. It is 
dubious whether the data from such evaluations will have high credi- 
bility, even for the practitioners producing them. Their timeliness 
and pervasiveness are also in grave doubt. 

3. Budgetary considerations are usually lost. Apparently . 
most proposal writers are sufficiently unaware of the budgetary im- 
plications of evaluation to be unconcerned about them. As a result no 
money is available for evaluation in too many cases. 

4. Evaluation designs are almost non-existent. Those that 

are used are typically faulty. 

* 

5. Standardized tests and informal judgments are the back- 
bone of most evaluations. Evaluators neglect many useful techniques 
that are available. Most data are obtained from students. 

6. Proposal writers skirt the matter of criteria for 
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interpreting evaluative data. When mention is made of them it happens 
too often that only general ideas of "meeting objectives" are presented. 
When more specific criteria are invoked one is apt to be caught up in 
a "numbers game" or to be presented with traditional achievement 
data, usually collected with standardized tests. Many useful even if 
more subtle criteria are ignored. 

7. Consultants are used heavily but with a conspicuous lack 
of success. It is obvious that outside consultants were used to some 
degree in the large majority of proposals examined here, but despite 
this fact, the proposals remain full of loopholes and inadequacies. 



Recommendations 
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It must be clear both as a result of this analysis as well as 
earlier analyses that the serious deficiencies which are found in the 
evaluation sections of Title III proposals cannot be ameliorated 
quickly, and especially not by patch-up, more- of- the- same methods. 
Fundamental measures must be taken. Strong measures must be 
directed against the basic lacks that account for and are the root of 
the persistent failures to do a good job on evaluation. 

There seem to me to be three basic lacks: (1) the lack of 



adequate theory, models, and designs to guide evaluative activity (as 
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~~ The recommendations of this section are based upon ideas developed 
by the present author in lengthy consultation with Daniel Stufflebeam 
and Stuart We sterlund, now of the Bureau of Re search. Office of Education. 
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ulta,nts do a bad job), 



evidenced by the fact that even the "expert" cons 

(2) the lack pf trained personnel (as evidenced by the fact that even the 
most rudimentary principles of the game are consistently violated), and 

(3) the lack of appropriate data collection techniques and data pro- 
cessing facilities (as evidenced by the heavy reliance on standardized 
tests or informal judgments). 

Accordingly I recommend that Title III take the leadership in 
mounting three new agencies designed specifically to deal with these 
three lacks. These three agencies might be tied together by a com- 
mon board or by an interlocking directorate. They include: 

1 . A NATIONAL LABORATORY FOB TH E STUDY OF_ 

A T STATION (NLSE) . 

Such a laboratory should consist of a network of agencies 
qualified to perform research and development on evaluation problems 
on a long-range basis. The membership of this laboratory might in- 
clude such agencies as the Center for Instructional Research and 
Curriculum Evaluation (CIRCE) at the University of Illinois, the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Evaluation of Instructional Programs (an R&D 
Center) at UCLA, the Measurement Research Center at the University 
of Iowa, the Ohio State University Evaluation Center, the National In- 
stitute for the Study of Educational Change at Indiana University, and 
others. Such a network of agencies could deal cooperatively with prob- 
lems of formulating and testing theory, developing prototype materials 
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and providing leadership for the many agencies that will train the 
evaluators needed in elementary and secondary education, and de- 
veloping designs and instruments for the collection and analysis of in- 
formation by schools, state education departments, OE, and other 
agencies. The laboratory could also take on shorter range assign- 
ments such as developing, testing, and demonstrating prototype 
training institutes and workshops in evaluation, assist in determining 
the information requirements of the Title III evaluation program, and 
develop immediately applicable designs, means, and criteria for on- 
going Title. Ill projects. 

2. A NATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER FOR EDUCATION 
(NICE). 

The Center would have as its purpose the organization, pro- 
cessing, and reporting of evaluative information. Once the National 
Laboratory mentioned above has completed the basic research and 
development for determining information requirements and developing 
instruments and designs, NICE would take over the responsibility for 
continuous up-dating in those areas. Additionally, the agency would 
maintain records of the aims and goals of Title III, the objectives 
and procedures of program elements within Title III, information re- 
sources for Title III projects, information requirements of the major 
audiences of Title III projects, and in particular, the scope, sequence, 
timing, locus, focus and criticality of decisions requiring evaluative 
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information. NICE would also be charged with the development of 
appropriate designs and instruments in advance of their need. The 
agency would, finally maintain a mechanism for organizing, analyzing, 
and reporting evaluative information. 

3. A NATIONAL GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR EDUCATIONAL 
EVALUATION(NGSEE). 

Existing institutions which might engage in the training of evalua- 
tion personnel have not risen to the challenge nor are they ikely to 
under the very limited funding for training programs available under 
Title IV of ESEA. 

Precedents for the establishment of such a school already exist 
within the military (e. g. , the Air War College), the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the State Department. Models for such a school are 
especially widespread in industry, as for example, the advanced train- 
ing school of the American Paper Institute at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
which awards a certificate equivalent to the Ph. D. degree. 

The School would be independent of existing institutions and 
hence would avoid the morass of existing higher degree program re- 
quirements within these institutions (e. g. , the doctoral language re- 
quirements). It could offer programs at a variety of levels beginning 
immediately on the post-Bachelor level. Training could be available 
in several blocks to permit persons at a variety of experience and 
responsibility levels to participate meaningfully. The School could 
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also develop training materials which could be used by its graduates to 
train personnel in field situations who would be working with, or for, 
them. By these means the School could vastly multiply its influence. 

The School would also afford an opportunity for a more visible 
career development line for evaluation personnel. After gathering 
experience, former graduates at lower levels could return for ad- 
vanced training and then move on to more responsible positions. 

The school would furnish a highly visible source for evaluation per- 
sonnel and its placement service could move personnel along to 
higher level posts as their competence warranted. 

The School would tie in with the National Laboratory and the 
National Information Center for internship and apprenticeship ex- 
periences for its students. These latter two agencies would profit 
from having trained personnel available and could contribute materi- 
ally to the development of training programs that would better serve 
emergent needs. 

No doubt these three recommendations will appear, on first 
glance, to be grandiose and impractical. Yet, in my opinion, any 
measures short of these will at best patch up the existing organiza- 
tions and programs, and will not produce any long range gains. Dras- 
tic measures are needed to cope with drastic problems. The three 
recommendations seem to me to be the minima] steps required to pro- 
duce any permanently useful response to the problems of evaluation 
that now face us. 
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